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CUPID, A CROOK 


By Edward W. Townsend 


Holt received from his city editor 

was in these words: “ Mr. Holt, you 
will cover the Tenderloin to-night. Mr. 
Fetner, who usually covers it, will explain 
what there is to do.” 

Fetner, when his own work was done 
that night, sought Holt to help him with 
any late story which might be trouble- 
some to a new man. They were walking 
up Broadway when Fetner, lowering his 
voice, said: ‘“Here’s Duane, a plain- 
clothes man, who is useful to us. [’ll in- 
troduce you.” 

As the reporters, in the full flood of 
after-theater crowds, stood talking to the 
officer, a young man hurrying past ab- 
ruptly stopped and stepped to Duane’s 
side. 

‘Well, Tommy, what’s up with you?” 
the officer asked. Holt noted that Tom- 
my, besides being breathed, was excited. 
His coat and hat had the provisional look 
of the apparel of house servants out of 
livery, and his trousers belonged to a liv- 
ery suit. Tommy hesitated, glancing at 
Duane’s companions, but .the officer said: 
“Tell your story: these are friends of 
mine.” 

“T was just on my way to the station 
house to see the captain, but I’m glad I 
met you, for we don’t want the papers to 


T= first night assignment Francis 


say anything, and there’s always report- 
ers around the station.” 

Holt would have stepped back, but Fet- 
ner detained him, while Duane said cheer- 
fully: “You’re a cunning one, Tommy. 
Now, what’s wrong?” 

“Well,” began the youth in the manner 
of a witness on the stand, “I was on duty 
in the hall this evening and noticed one 
of our tenants, Mr. Porter H. Carring- 
ton, leave the house about ten o’clock. I 
noticed that he had no overcoat, which I 
thought was queer, for I’d just closed the 
front door, because it was getting chilly.” 

At the mention of the name Holt start- 
ed, and now paid close attention to the 
story. 

“IT was reading the sporting extra by 
the hall light,” Tommy continued, “when, 
in about twenty minutes, Mr. Carrington 
returned—that is, I thought it was Mr. 
Carrington—and he says to me, ‘ Tommy, 
run up to my dressing-room and fetch 
my overcoat.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I says; ‘which 
one?’ for he has a dozen of ’em. ‘The 
light one I wore to-day,’ he says, and I 
starts up the stairs, his apartment being 
on the next floor, thinking I'd see the coat 
he wanted on a chair if he’d worn it to- 
day. I'd just got to his hall and was un- 
locking the door, when he comes up be- 
hind me and says, ‘I'll get it, Tommy; 
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there’s something else I want.’ So in he 
goes, handing me a dime, and I goes back 
to the hall. In about fifteen minutes he 
comes downstairs wearing an overcoat and 
carrying a bundle, tosses me the key and 
starts for the door. He’s the kind that 
never carries a bundle, so I_says to him, 
‘Shall I ring for a messenger to carry 
your package?’ ‘No,’ says he, and leaves 
the house.” 

Tommy paused, and there was a shake 
of excitement in his voice when he re- 
sumed: In five minutes Mr. Carrington 
comes back without any overcoat, and 
says, ‘Tommy, run upstairs and get me 
an overcoat.’ I looks, and he was as sober 
as I am at this minute, Mr. Duane, and I 
begins to feel queer. It sort of comes 
over me all of a sudden that the voice of 
the other man I’d unlocked the door for 
was different from this one. But I'd 
been reading the baseball news, and didn’t 
notice much at the time. So I says, hop- 
ing it was some kind of a jolly, ‘Did you 
lose the one you just wore out, sir?’ ‘I 
wore no coat,’ he says, giving me a look. 
Well, he goes to his apartment, me after 
him, and there was things flung all over 
the place, and all the signs of a hurry job 
by a sneak-thief. Mr. Carrington was 
kind of petrified, but I runs downstairs 
and tells the superintendent, and he chases 
me off to the station. The superintendent 
was mad and rags me good, for there 
never was a job of that kind done in the 
house. But the other man was the same 
looking as the real, so how was I to 
know?” 

Duane started off with Tommy, and 
winked to the reporters to follow. At 
the Quadrangle, a bachelor apartment 
house noted for its high rents and exclu- 
siveness, Duane was met at the entrance 
by the superintendent, who told the officer 
that there was nothing in the story, after 
all. It was a lark of a friend of his, Mr. 
Carrington had said, and was annoyed 
that news of the affair had been sent to 
the police. The superintendent was glad 


that Tommy had not reached the station 
house. Duane looked inquiringly at the 
superintendent, who gravely winked. 

‘Good night,” said Duane, holding out 
his hand. “Good night,” replied the 
other, taking the hand. “You won’t re- 
port this at the station?” “No,” said 
Duane, who then put his hand in his 
pocket and returned to the reporters. He 
told them what the superintendent had 
said. 

“What do you make out of it?” asked 
Fetner. 

“Nothing,” the officer replied. “If I 
tried to make out the cases we are asked 
not to investigate, I’d have mighty little 
time to work on the cases we are wanted 
in. If Mr. Carrington says he hasn’t been 
robbed, it isn’t our business to prove that 
he has been. You won’t print anything 
about this?” 

Fetner said he would not. To have done 
so after that promise would have closed 
a fruitful source of Tenderloin stories. 
The reporters left the officer at Broadway 
and resumed their interrupted walk to 
supper. “Lots of funny things happen 
in the Tenderloin,” Fetner remarked, in 
the manner of one dismissing a subject. 

“But,” exclaimed Holt, quite as ex- 
cited as Tommy had been, “I know Car- 
rington.” 

“So does every one,” answered Fetner, 
“by name and reputation. He’s just a 
swell—swell enough to be noted. Isn’t 
that all?” 

‘He was a couple of classes ahead of 
me at college,” continued Holt. “TI didn’t 
know him there—one doesn’t know half 
of one’s own class—but his family and 
mine are old friends, and without troub- 
ling himself to know me, more than to 
nod, he sometimes sent me word to use his 
horses when he was away. Before I left 
college and went to work on a Boston 
paper, Carrington started on a trip 
around the world. My people heard of 
him through his people at times, and 
learned that he was doing a number of 
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crazy things, among them getting lost in 
all sorts of No-man’s-lands. His people 
were usually asking the State Department 
to locate him, through the diplomatic and 
consular services.” 

“Then this is one of his eccentricities,” 
commented Fetner. 

“How can you treat it like that?” ex- 
claimed Holt. “I think it is a fascinat- 
ing mystery, and I’m going to solve it.” 

“Not for publication,” warned Fetner. 

“For my own satisfaction,” declared 
Holt, with great earnestness. 


When the superintendent of the Quad- 
rangle had shaken hands with the officer 


not distracted by the discomfiture of the 
New York nine this season?” 
“T can’t say how much he looked like 
















“Me. Holt, You Will Cover the Tenderloin To-night”’ 


he turned to Tommy and said: “You go 
up to Mr. Carrington. He wants to see 
you.” 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Carrington, “I 
think this is a joke on you.” 

This view of the event was such a relief 
to Tommy that he grinned broadly. 

“Tt is certainly a joke on you. Now, 
Thomas, did my friend make himself up 
to look so much like me that you could not 
have told the difference, even if you were 


> 
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you, and how much he didn’t. I naturally 
thought he was you—that’s all.” 

“Not all, Thomas: nothing is all. He 
asked in an easy, nice voice for a coat, so 
you thought he was somebody who had a 
coat here. How did you know whose coat 
he preferred?” 

“Because I thought he was you.” 

“If I had not been the last tenant to 
leave the house before that, would you 
have thought so? If Mr. Hopkins had 
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just left, and that man had come in and 
asked for ‘My coat,’ wouldn’t you have 
got Mr. Hopkins’ coat?” 

“Mr. Hopkins did go out after you,” 
Tommy admitted, reluctantly. 

“Oh, he did, eh? Well, Hopkins is al- 
ways going out. I never knew such a reg- 
ular out-and-outer as Hopkins. He 
should reform. It’s a joke on you, 
Thomas, and if I were you I wouldn’t say 
anything about it.” 

“T ain’t going to say anything,” de- 
clared Tommy. “If I don’t lose my job 
for it, I'll be lucky.” 

“T’ll see that you do not lose your job. 
What police did you see?” 

“Only a plain-clothes man I know, and 
a couple of his side-partners. They won’t 
say anything, for the superintendent 
fixed them.” 


Mr. Carrington secured his college de- 
gree a year after his class. The delay 
resulted from an 
occurrencewhich 
he never admit- 
ted deserved a 
year’s rustica- 
tion. By mere 
chance he had 
learned the date 
of the birthday 
of one of the 
least known and 
least important 
instructors, and 
decided that it 
would be well to 
celebrate it. So 
he made the 
acquaintance of 
the instructor 
and invited him 
to a birthday 
dinner. A large 
and exultant 
company were 
the instructor’s 
fellow guests at 
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“te Came Down the Stairs Wearing 
an Overcoat and Carrying 
a Bundle” 


the St. Dunstan, and there was jollity 
that seemed out of drawing with the dom- 
inant lines of the guest of honor; yet the 
scope of the celebration was extended un- 
til it included the burning of much red 
fire and explosion of many noisy bombs 
at a late hour, as the instructor was mak- 
ing a speech of thanks in the yard, sur- 
rounded by the dinner guests, heartily 
encouraging him. It seemed that upon 
the manner in which the affair was to be 
presented to the Faculty depended the 
dismissal of the instructor or the rustica- 
tion of Mr. Carrington; and the latter 
managed to present the case so as to save 
the instructor. If he had foreseen all the 
consequences of taking all the blame for 
an occurrence promptly distorted in re- 
port into the aspect of a riotous carousal, 
perhaps Mr. Carrington would not have 
sacrificed himself for a neutral personality 
which had so recently swum into his ken. 
One consequence was a letter from Mr. 
Draper Curtis, of New York, command- 
ing Mr. Carrington to cease correspond- 
ence with Miss Caroline Curtis; and a note 
from Caroline, in which a calmer man 
than a distracted lover would have seen 
signs of parental censorship, wherein 
that young lady said that she had read 
her father’s letter and added her com- 
mands to his. She had heard from many 
sources, as had numerous indignant rela- 
tives and friends, the particulars of the 
shocking affair which had compelled the 
Faculty to discipline Mr. Carrington; 
and she could but agree with her family 
that her happiness would rest upon inse- 
cure ground if trusted to. the inciter and 
principal offender in such a terrible trans- 
action. He was to forget her at once, 
as she would try to forget him. 

Caroline and her mamma sailed for Eu- 
rope the next day, and several letters 
Carrington wrote to her, giving a less 
censurable version of the little dinner to 
the little instructor, were returned to him 
unopened. 

After receiving his delayed degree Car- 














rington began a tour around the world. 
In the court of the Palace Hotel, the day 
of his departure from San Francisco, a 
commonplace-looking man stepped up to 
him briskly, and said, placing a hand on 
his shoulder: “Presidio, you’ve got a 
nerve to come back here. You, to the 
ferry ; or with me to the captain!” 

Carrington turned his full face toward 
the man for the first time as he brushed 
aside the hand with some force. The man 
reddened, blinked, and then stammered: 
“Excuse me, but you did look so—Say, 
you must excuse me, for I see that you 
are a gentleman.” 

“Isn’t Presidio a gentleman?” Car- 
rington asked, good-naturedly, when he 
saw that the man’s confusion was genuine. 

““Why, Presidio is—do you mind sit- 
ting down at one of these tables? I feel 
a little shaky—making such a break!” 

He explained that he was the hotel’s 
detective, and had been on the city’s police 
force. In both places he had dealings 
with a confidence man, called Presidio— 
after the part of the city he came from. 
Presidio was an odd lot; had enough skill 
in several occupations to earn honest 
wages, but seemed unable to forego the 
pleasure of exercising his wit in confidence 
games and sneak-thievery. Among his 
honest -accomplishments was the ability 
to perform sleight-of-hand tricks well 
enough to work profitably in the lesser 
theater circuits. He had married a woman 
who made part of the show Presidio op- 
erated for a time—a good-looking woman, 
but as ready to turn a confidence trick as 
to help her husband’s stage work, or do a 
song and dance as an interlude. - They 
had been warned to leave San Francisco 
for a year, and not to return then, unless 
bringing proof that they had walked in 
moral paths during their exile. 

“And you mistook me for Presidio?” 
asked Carrington, with the manner of one 
flattered. 

“For a second, and seeing only your 
side face. Of course, I saw my mistake 
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when you turned and spoke to me. Pre- 
sidio is considered the best-looking crook 
we’ve ever had.” 





” 





“Excuse Me, but You Did Look so 


“Now, that’s nice! Where did you say 
he’s gone?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

Carrington found that out for himself. 
He first interrupted his voyage by a stop 
of some weeks in Japan. Later, at the 
Oriental Hotel in Manila, the day of his 
arrival there, he saw a man observing him 
with smiling interest, a kind of smile and 
interest which prompted Carrington to 
smile in return. He was bored because the 
only officer he knew in the Philippines was 
absent from Manila on an expedition to 
the interior; and the man who smiled 
looked as if he might scatter the blues if 
he were permitted to try. The stranger 
approached with a bright, frank look, and 
said, “Don’t you remember me, Mr. Car- 
rington?” 

66 No-o.” 
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“TI was head waiter at the St. Dun- 
stan.” 

“Oh, were you? Well, your face has 
a familiar look, somehow.” 

“Excuse my speaking to you, but I 
gucss your last tip was what induced me 
to come out here.” 

“That’s odd.” 

“Tt is sort of funny. I’d saved a good 
deal—I’m the saving sort—and the tenner 
you gave me that night—you remember, 
the night of the dinner—happened to 
fetch my pile up to exactly five hundred. 
So I says to myself that here was my 
chance to make a break for freedom—in- 
dependence, you understand.” 

“We're the very deuce for independ- 
ence down our way.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir. I was awfully sorry 
to hear about the trouble you got in at 
college; but, if you don’t mind my saying 
so now, you boys were going it a little 
that night.” 

“Going it? What night? There were 
several.” 

“The red-fire night. 
ten for that dinner.” 

“Did I? I hope you have it yet, 
Mr.—” 

“James Wilkins, sir. Did you see Mr. 
Thorpe and Mr. Culver as you passed 
through San Francisco?” 

“I did. How did you happen to know 
that I knew them?” 

“TI remember that they were chums of 
yours at college. We heard lots of col- 
lege gossip at St. Dunstan’s. I called on 
them in San Francisco, and Mr. Thorpe 
got me half-fare rates here. I’ve opened 
a restaurant here, and am doing a good 
business. Some of the officers who knew 
me at the St. Dunstan kind of made my 
place fashionable. Lieutenant Sommers, 
of the cavalry, won’t dine anywhere else.” 

“Sommers? I expected to find him 
here.” 

“He’s just gone out with an expedi- 
tion. He told me that you’d be along, 
and that I was to see that you didn’t 


You tipped me 


starve. I’ve named my place the St. Dun- 
stan, and I’d like you to call there—I re- 
member your favorite dishes.” 

“That’s very decent of you.” 

Mr. Wilkins looked frequently toward 
the entrance, with seeming anxiety. “I 
wish the proprietor of this place would 
come in,” he said at last. “Lieutenant 
Sommers left me a check on this house for 
a hundred—Mr. Sommers roomed here, 
and left his money with the office. I need 
the cash to pay a carpenter who has built 
an addition for me. Kind of funny to be 
worth not a cent less than five thousand 
gold, in stock and good will, and be 
pushed for a hundred cash.” 

“Tf you’ve Mr. Sommers’ check, I'll let 
you have the money—for St. Dunstan’s 
sake.” 

“If you could? Of course, you know 
the lieutenant’s signature?” 

“As well as my own. Quite right. 
Here you are. Where is your restau- 
rant?” 

“You cross the Lunette, turn toward 
the bay—ask anybody. Hope to see you 
soon. Good day.” 

Some officers called on Carrington, as 
they had been told to do by the absent 
Sommers. When introductions were over, 
one of them handed a paper to Carring- 
ton, saying gravely: “Sommers told me 
to give this to you. It was published in 
San Francisco the day after you left, and 
reached here while you were in Japan.” 

What Carrington saw was a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper story of his encounter 
with the Palace Hotel detective, an ac- 
count of his famous dinner at the St. Dun- 
stan, some selections of his other college 
pranks, allusion to the fact that he was a 
classmate of two San Franciscans, Messrs. 
Thorpe and Culver, the whole illustrated 
with pictures of Carrington and Presidio 
—the latter taken from the rogues’ gal- 
lery. “Very pretty, very pretty, indeed,” 
murmured Carrington, his eyes lingering 
with thoughtful pause on the picture of 
Presidio. “Could we not celebrate my 
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fame in some place of refreshment—the 
St. Dunstan, for instance?” 

They knew of no St. Dunstan’s. 

“I foreboded it,” sighed Carrington. 
He narrated his recent experience with 
one James Wilkins, “who, I now opine, is 
Mr. Presidio. It’s not worth troubling 
the police about, but I’d give a pretty 
penny to see Mr. Presidio again. Not to 
reprove him for the error of his ways, but 
to discover the resemblance which has led 
to this winsome newspaper story.” 

The next day one of the officers told 
Carrington that he had learned that Pre- 
sidio and his wife, known to the police by 
a number of names, had taken ship the 
afternoon before. 

“TI see,” remarked Carrington. “He 
needed exactly my tip to move to new 
fields. He worked me from the article in 
the paper, which he had seen and I had 
not. Clever Presidio!” 


When Tommy, the hall-boy, on the 
night of Mr. Holt’s first Tenderloin as- 
signment, went to inform the police, Car- 
rington, looking about the apartment to 
discover the extent of his loss, found on 
a table a letter superinscribed, “Before 
sending for the police, read this.” He 
read : 

“Dear Mr. Carrington: Since we met 
in Manila I have been to about every 
country on top of the earth where a white 
man’s show could be worked. It’s been 
up and down, and down and up, the last 
turn being down. In India I got some 
sleight-of-hand tricks which are new to 
this country ; but here we land, wife and 
me, broke. Nothing but our apparatus, 
which we can’t eat; and not able to use it, 
because we are shy on dress clothes de- 
manded by the houses where I could get 
engagements. In that condition I hap- 
pened to see you on the street, and 
thought to try a touch; and would, but 
you might be sore over the little fun we 
had in Manila. I heard in South Africa 
that you wouldn’t let the army officers 


start the police after me; and wife says 
that was as square a deal as she ever 
heard of, and to try a touch. But I says 
we will make a forced loan, and repay out 
of our salaries. We hocked our appa- 
ratus to get me a suit of clothes which 
looked something like those you wear, and 
the rest was easy: finding out Tommy’s 
name and then conning him. I’ve taken 
some clothes and jewelry, to make a front 
at the booking office, and some cash. You 
should empty your pockets of loose cash: 
I found some in all your clothes. Give 
me and wife a chance, and we will live 
straight after this, and remit on instal- 
ment. You can get me pinched easy, for 
we’ll be playing the continuous circuit in 
a week; but wife says you won’t squeal, 
and I'll take chances. Yours, sincerely 
as always, Presidio.” 

So Carrington told the superintendent 
to drop the matter. 

The Great Courvatals, Monsieur and 
Madame, showed their new tricks to the 
booking agent and secured a forty weeks’ 
engagement at a salary which only Pre- 
sidio’s confidence could have asked. 

Presidio liked New York, and exploited 
it in as many directions as possible. With 
his new fashionable clothing and his 
handsome face, he was admitted to resorts 
of a character his boldest dreams had 
never before penetrated. He especially 
liked the fine restaurants. None so jo- 
cund, so frank and free as Presidio in 
ordering the best at the best places. Mrs. 
Presidio did not accompany him; she was 
enjoying the more poignant pleasure of 
shopping, with a responsible theater man- 
ager as her reference! At a restaurant 
one midday, as Presidio was leisurely 
breakfasting, he became aware that he 
was the object of furtive observation by 
a young lady, seated with an elderly com- 
panion at a table somewhat removed. Fur- 
tive doings were in his line, and he made 
a close study of the party, never turning 
more than a scant half-face to do so. The 
manner of the young lady was puzzling. 
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None so keen as Presidio in reading ex- 
pression, but hers he could not under- 
stand. That she was not trying to flirt 
with him he decided promptly and defin- 





“Presidio Seized that Chance to Pass Close to 
the Young Lady” 


itively ; yet her looks were intended to at- 
tract his attention, and to do so secretly. 
The elderly companion, when the couple 
was leaving the restaurant, stopped in 
the vestibule to allow an attendant to ad- 
just her wrap, and Presidio seized that 
chance to pass close to the young lady, 
moving as slowly as he dared without 
seeming to be concerned in her actions. 
Her head was averted, but Presidio dis- 
tinctly heard her breathe, rather than 
whisper, “Pass by the house to-morrow 
afternoon.” 


Presidio pondered. He was supposed 
to know where her house was; he was un- 
welcome to some one there; he was mis- 
taken for some one else—Carrington! 

When he told his wife about it she was 


in a fever of romantic excitement. Bruis- 
ing knocks in the world, close approaches 
to the shades of the prison house, hard- 
ships which would have banished romance 
from a nature less robustly romantic, had 
for Mrs. Presidio but more glowingly suf- 
fused with the tints of romance all life— 
but her own! “Mr. Carrington has done 
us right, Willie,” she declared; “once in 
Manila, when we simply had to get to 
Hong Kong; and here, where we wouldn’t 
have had no show on earth if he hadn’t 
lent you the clothes and cash for the 
start. There’s something doing here, Wil- 
lie; and I’m all lit up with excitement.” 
Presidio, who, of course, had followed 
the young lady to learn where she lived, 
passed the house the next day, the sedatest 
looking man on the sedate block. Pres- 
ently a maid came from the house, gave 
him a beckoning nod, and hurried on 
round the corner. There she slipped him 
a note, saying as she walked on, “I was 
to give you this, Mr. Carrington.” 
Presidio took the note to his wife, and 
she declared for opening it. It was sealed, 
and addressed to another person; but to 
let such an informality as opening an- 
other’s letters stand in the way of know- 
ing what was going on around them 
would have been foreign to the nature of 
Presidio activities. This was the note: 


“Dear Porter: Your letters to papa 
will not be answered. I heard him say so 
to mamma, yesterday. He is angry that 
you wrote to him on the very day I re- 
turned from Europe. He will send me back 
there if you try to see me, as ycu say you 
will, but dear, even at that cost I must 
see you once more. I have never forgot- 
ten, never ceased to love; but there is no 
hope! A companion accompanies me al- 
ways, the one you saw in the restaurant; 
but the maid who will hand you this is 
trustworthy, and will bring me any mes- 
sage you give to her. If you can arrange 
for a moment’s meeting it will give me 
something to cherish in my memory 
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through the remainder of my sad and 
hopeless life. Only for a moment, dear. 
* Caroline.” 


Mrs. Presidio wept. Here was romance 
sadder, and therefore better, than any 
she had ever read; better, even, than that 
in the one-act dramas which followed 
their turns on the stage. “ Have you ever 
studied his writing?” she asked her hus- 
band; and, promptly devining her plan, 
he replied, “I made a few copies of his 
signature on the Manila hotel register. 
You never know what will turn up.” After 
a pause, he added eagerly, “Better yet !— 
there was some of his writing in the over- 
coat I borrowed from his rooms.” 

“Write to her; make an appointment, 
and have him on hand to keep it.” 

Here was work right in Presidio’s line; 
his professional pride was fired, and he 
wrote with grave application: 


“Darling Caroline: Thank you, sweet- 
heart, for words which have kept me from 
suicide. Love of my life, I can not live 
until we meet! But only for a moment? 
Nay, for ever and ever!” 


“'That’s beautiful !?’ declared Mrs. Pre- 
sidio, looking over Willie’s shoulder. He 
continued: 


“T shall hand this to your maid; but 
you must not meet me there; it would be 
too dangerous. Leave your house one-half 
hour after receiving this, and go around 
the corner where you will see a lady, a 
relative of mine, who will drive with you 
to a safe tryst. Trust her, and heaven 
speed the hour! With undying love. 

“Porter.” 


This was all written in a good imitation 
of Carrington’s rather unusual handwrit- 
ing, and approved by Mrs. Presidio; who, 
however, thought there should be some 
reference to the young lady’s home as a 
beetled tower, and to her father as several 


things which Presidio feared might not 
be esteemed polite in the social plane they 
were operating in. He passed the house 
the next day, and the maid soon ap- 
peared. He learned from her that her 
mistress’s companion was not at home; 
and then, hopeful because of this oppor- 
tune absence, hurried off, leaving Mrs. 
Presidio round the corner in a carriage. 
He went to a club where, he had ascer- 
tained, Carrington usually was at that 
hour, and sent in the card of “M. Cour- 
vatal,”? on which he wrote, “Presidio”. 
Carrington came out to him at once. “My 
dear Mr. Presidio, this is so kind of you,” 
he said, regarding his caller with interest. 
““We’ve not met since Manila. I hope 
Mrs. Presidio is well, and that your pro- 
fessional engagements prosper. I went to 
see you perform last night, and was de- 
lighted.” 

“Thank you,” the caller said, much 
pleased with this reception. “I'll be send- 
ing the balance of my little debt to you as 
soon as the wife has her dressmaking bills 
settled.” 

“Pray do not incommode the wife. 
The amount you have already sent was a 
pleasant—surprise. Can I be of any serv- 
ice to you to-day?” 

“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Carrington: 
I have an appointment for you this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“For me?” 

“With Miss Caroline Curtis.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t be offended, sir. Come with me, 
and see what you'll see. If I try any 
game, pitch into me, that’s all.” 

The man’s manner was now so earnest 
that Carrington, without a word, started 
with him. In the club entrance Presidio 
whispered, “Follow; don’t walk with me. 
There’s not much chance that any one here 
will recognize me, but if I was pinched 
on any old score you’d better not be in my 
company.” He went ahead, and Carring- 
ton followed. They had walked down 
Fifth Avenue several blocks when Mr. 
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Francis Holt cut in between them, and 
shadowed Presidio with elaborate caution. 
Carrington saw this, and mused. “I 
think I know that young man who has so 
plainly got friend Presidio under obser- 
vation. Surely, it’s Holt, a year or two 
after me. What can he—Hello, I say !” 

Holt saw the intention of Presidio to 
turn off the avenue toward a little church 
round the corner, and advancing sudden- 
ly, laid a strong hand on Presidio’s shoul- 
der, saying, “Come quietly with me, and 
I'll make no fuss; but if you don’t, Pll 
call a policeman.” 

Carrington overtook them. Holt was 
excited, wild-eyed, disheveled, and seemed 
not to have slept for a week. Presidio 
coolly awaited events. 

“Hello, Holt!” exclaimed Carrington. 
“How are you, old chap? Haven’t seen 
you for years.” 

“Good heavens, this is lucky!” cried 
Holt. “Carrington, since the night your 
rooms were plundered I’ve been on the 
track of this villain. I was bound to ex- 
plain the mystery of that night; deter- 
mined to prove that I could unravel a 
plot, detect a crime! Do you understand? 
This is the fellow who rifled your room. 
Robbed you!” 

“Yes, I know, old fellow,” Carrington 
replied soothingly, for he saw that Holt 
was half hysterical from excitement. 
“He’s always robbing me, this chap is. 
It’s a habit with him. I’ve come rather to 
like it. Walk along with us, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

They turned the corner and walked 
down the side street, but only Holt talked : 
of his sleepless nights and tireless days 
solving his first crime case. A carriage 
drove up to the curb and Mrs. Presidio 
stepped out. At a wink from Presidio 
Carrington stepped in. 

“Betty,” said Presidio to his wife, 
‘shake hands with an old friend of mine 
and of Mr. Carrington’s. I want you to 
know him. Mr. Holt, shake hands with 
Madame Courvatal, my wife.” 





“Why, Mr. Holt, glad to meet you 
personally!” exclaimed Betty. “This is 
the gent, Willie, I’ve told you about: 
comes to the show every night just before 
our turn, and goes out as soon as we are 
off.” 

“Glad you like the turn so much,” Pre- 
sidio said, smiling oddly. Holt, with his 
hand to his brow was gasping. The car- 
riage door opened and Carrington’s head 
emerged: “Oh, Holt, come here.” 

Holt, with a painfully dazed expres- 
sion, went to the carriage. “My dear,” 
Carrington said to some one inside who 
was struggling to hide, “this is Mr. 
Francis Holt ; one of my oldest and dear- 
est friends. He’s the discreetest fellow I 
know and will arrange the whole matter 
in a minute. You must, darling! Fate has 
offered us a chance for life’s happiness, 
and as I say—Holt, like a good fellow, 
go into the parsonage and explain who I 
am, and who Miss Caroline Curtis is. 
Your people know all the Curtises, and 
we're going to get married, and—don’t 
protest, darling !—like a good chap, Holt, 
go and—for God’s sake, man, don’t stare 
like that! You know us, and can vouch 
for us. Tell the parson that the Curtises 
and Carringtons are always marrying 
each other. Holt! will you move?” 

An hour later a little banquet was 
served in the private dining-room of a 
hotel, and Mrs. Carrington was explain- 
ing, between tears and laughter, how 
good, kind Madame Courvatal had told 
her that everything was ready for a wed- 
ding, and that she would be a cruel wom- 
an, indeed, not to make such a loving lover 
happy; and she couldn’t make up her 
mind to say yes, and it was hard to say no 
—just after receiving Porter’s despairing 
note. 

“My note, dear?” asked Carrington, 
but Presidio coughed so loudly she did 
not hear her husband’s question. Holt 
drank to the bride and groom several times 
before he began soberly to believe he was 
not in a dream. Mr. and Mrs. Presidio 








beamed broadly, and declared that life 
without romance was no kind of a life for 
honest folk to live. 

' “Holt!” exclaimed Carrington, when 
the train carriage was announced, 
“‘you’ve been a brick about all this. I 
don’t know how to show my apprecia- 
tion.” 

“Tl tell you how,” suggested Pre- 
sidio. “Let Mr. Holt be the one to tell 
Mr. Curtis. He deserves the privilege of 
informing the governor.” 

“The very thing, Holt, old chap!” 
cried Carrington. “ Will you do it?” 

“You’re awfully kind,” answered Holt, 
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“but I think this old friend could do it 
with more art and understanding.” 

“What, my Willie?” cried Willie’s 
wife. “He’ll do it to the Queen’s taste. 
Won’t you, Willie?” 

“T will, in company with Mr. Holt— 
my friend and your admirer. He sits in 
front every night,” he added, in expla- 
nation to Carrington. 

As the carriage with the happy pair 
drove away to the station, Presidio, with 
compulsive ardor, took the arm of Mr. 
Francis Holt; and together they marched 
up the avenue to inform Mr. Curtis of 
the marriage of his daughter. 


y, as Wig 


DEATH AND THE DRUMMING WHEELS 


By Francis Lynde 


FATE AND THE INCOMPETENTS 


The Second of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Railway Accidents in America 


to the stature of a proverb, assert- 

ing that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. While this essay 
was still in the rough, I asked an ex- 
perienced railway statistician how he 
would classify railroad accidents with 
reference to their causes. 

“They don’t classify,” was his reply; 
and then he repeated this saying about 
the lightning. But subsequently he ad- 
mitted that there are two kinds of disas- 
ters; the great many that can’t be helped, 
and the few which might possibly be an- 
ticipated and prevented. 

But one who would know the truth with 
the rind unbroken must take higher 
ground than the railway statistician, with 
his name on the pay-roll of one of the 
great companies, can take; higher, also, 
than that taken by the journalistic critic 
who knows a news story when he sees it, 
but who does not know railroading as an 
applied science. The disability of the 
first is a sort of mental hyperopia. One 
characteristic the railway employé, in 
whatever department or grade, has devel- 
oped to a degree unknown in other indus- 


Tete is an old saying, grown now 


tries: he is fiercely loyal to his salt. Bad 


management may cause wrecks on other 
roads: it is “bad luck” on his own. Some- 
times, as in the case of the statistician, he 
is technically qualified to speak with au- 
thority. But apart from the pay-roll dis- 
tortion of the point of view, he is dumb 
for the good and sufficient reason that 
railway managements do not encourage 
the evolution of publicists in the service. 


As for the philistine critic, journalistic, 
quasi-official, or what not, his hamperings 
are likely to be those of unintimacy with 
the railroad craft. Given the books to 
balance, he is prone to charge the terrific 
account-current of the accident off in a 
lump sum to corporate indifference or 
corporate greed. Railroad men are be- 
ginning to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce law and its provisions have bred up 
a school of untechnical reformers who find 
a panacea for all ills in increased expendi- 
ture for safety appliances. Be this as it 
may, there is certainly a steadily growing 
public conviction that most wrecks could 
be prevented if the railway managements 
could be induced to loosen the purse- 
strings. 

As a matter of fact, the common-sense 
truth lies in the middle ground between 
these two extremes. Accidents in which 
the human factor, active or passive, con- 
tributes to the cause may or may not be 
preventable by human foresight antic- 
ipating the conditions. But, besides these 
there are disasters inevitable; demonstra- 
tions of the perversity of inanimate 
things in which the human factor is left 
out; and these may be considered first. 

To this account may be written off the 
wrecks which are caused by natural forces 
at work in the dark, under cover of 
storms, or in the frozen stillnesses below 
zero; and those originating in hidden 
faults in rail or running gear. At the 
head of the first-named group stands the 
landslip. 


Some years ago a passenger train on 
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the Sioux City and Pacific was proceed- 
ing northward from Council Bluffs. It 
was a warm, still, autumn night, at the 
close of a long period of drought, and the 
air was befogged with the dry, fine, al- 
luvial dust of the Missouri bottom. A 
few miles below Sioux City the line 
curves around the shoulder of a high clay 
bluff. For years this bluff had stood as 
solid, to all appearances, as a granite 
cliff; and no human being, however well 
versed in the phenomena of earth surfaces 
in motion, would have predicted its fall 
at a time when the very mud of the 
sloughs was baked into sun-dried brick. 
Yet on this most unlikely night of the 
year it came down—and the train 
found it. 

Happily, there was no loss of life, 
though the engine tobogganed down a 
fifty-foot slide to the river’s edge, and 
the mail and baggage cars followed. But 
if there had been fatalities, no blame 
could justly have attached to manage- 
ment or employés. The section men had 
passed over the track on their hand-car 
a short time before the accident ; the train 
was in charge of a cool-headed engineer 
and was proceeding at a moderate rate of 
speed ; and under the peculiar visual con- 
ditions the enginemen could not see the 
obstruction until they were fairly upon it. 

In the mountains of the West the land- 
slide occasionally takes the form of a 
tumbling boulder in one of the cafions. 
When anything worse than a few crushed 
cross-ties or a broken rail comes of it, it 
is because human care exerted to the ut- 
most has failed in one more instance. If 
the Denver and Rio Grande could recover 
the money it has expended in extra track 
and mountain-side inspection during the 
twenty-odd years of its existence, it could 
declare a generous supplemental dividend. 
And the same is true of the other cafion 
lines. 

More frequent than the landslip acci- 
dents, but less fatal because they are less 
unexpected, are the washout wrecks. I 


use the word “frequent” only in a rela- 
tive sense. There are thousands of wash- 
outs every year, and comparatively few 
accidents chargeable to them. In time of 
storm every man in track and train serv- 
ice is looking for the water-softened em- 
bankment, and sharpens his wits accord- 
ingly. None the less, a flood will cause an 
accident now and then which can be 
neither foreseen nor guarded against. In 
his own term of service, the writer has 
seen a heavy freight train pass safely 
over a fill which fifteen minutes later 
“slumped” under a light passenger run- 
ning at a snail’s pace. 

Less common than the washout wreck, 
but more disastrous in proportion to its 
infrequency and unexpectedness, is the 
accident due to climatic causes. Snow 
may be something worse than a simple 
obstruction to be plowed or shoveled out 
of the way; and extremes of temperature, 
high or low, may play havoc with the 
most carefully maintained permanent 
way. On the southwestern desert, a well- 
laid track has been thrown dangerously 
out of line by the heat of a semi-torrid 
sun ; and during a winter blizzard in west- 
ern Nebraska an entire train has been de- 
railed by the packing of a fine hard snow 
against the inner side of the rail, forming 
a backing so solid that the wheels, with 
all their superincumbent weight, rode on 
the flanges and left the track. 

Snow as an obstruction has lost some 
of its terrors for plow crews since the 
coming of the rotary; but in the day of 
the “gouger” and “wing plow” no man 
coupled his engine into a bucking string 
without being well assured that he was 
taking his life in his hands. Of all the 
later appliances the rotary plow has 
probably reduced the winter death rate in 
the employés’ class more than any. But 
the hazards of snow-burrowing have been 
only lessened, and the members of a plow- 
ing crew are still undesirable risks for a 
conservative life insurance company. 

Extreme cold also introduces an ele- 
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ment of danger to moving trains which 
no human forethought can measure or 
forestall. In addition to the increased 
brittleness of all exposed metals, the track 
suffers in its nicer alignment from the 
contraction of the rails and the heaving 
of the frozen earth; and these distortions, 
though great enough to derail a train, 
are sometimes undiscoverable by the most 
careful track-walker. 

A notable example of the wreck due 
wholly to this cause was the C., B. & Q. 
derailment near Albia, Iowa, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1908. The temperature was ten 
degrees below zero, and the train, in the 
hands of a competent crew, was running 
at a speed not exceeding forty miles an 
hour down an easy gradient. The track 
had been relaid with eighty-five-pound 
steel within three months, and its mainte- 
nance was up to the “Burlington” stand- 
ard, which is as high praise as could be 
given it. But at the critical point the in- 
tense cold had penetrated to a sufficient 
depth below the ballast to unsettle the 
alignment, and the train left the track 
and sheared into the through-girder 
bridge over Cedar Creek. Had there 
been no bridge there would have been no 
fatalities, since the train was still upright 
on the frozen embankment when the en- 
gineer—promptest of his kind—had 
locked the wheels with the air. 

Rather more common than the climatic 
accidents are those due to faults or flaws 
in the mechanism; and here, again, the 
unseen and unsuspected may lie in wait 
for careful and careless alike. When a 
rail breaks in zero weather, or a wheel, 
which rang true under the “tunker’s” 
hammer at the last inspection station, 
casts a segment of its flange in mid flight, 
something is due to happen, and it usually 
happens hard. And if the rail be well 
laid, and sufficiently heavy for the traf- 
fic, or the wheel sound and not badly 
worn, the disaster can scarcely be charged 
to a penurious management or to care- 
lessness on the part of the employés. 


Some exceedingly terrible accidents be- 
fall in this wise, as well as some singu- 
larly curious ones. On the Concord Rail- 
road, before it became a part of the Bos- 
ton and Maine system, the engineer of a 
day train was once electrified by the sight 
of a locomotive drive-wheel rolling down 
the embankment beside him. His hand 
was on the air before the vagrant wheel 
had trundled itself into the ditch; but by 
the time the stop could be made, the side- 
rod on the opposite side had buckled, and 
there was a derailment. Investigation re- 
vealed one of the most curious of the me- 
chanical failures. The rear driving axle 
on the engineer’s side had snapped short 
off close to the hub, and the wheel, carry- 
ing the broken side-rod with it, had 
climbed the rail and gone free; all this 
without jar or jolt sufficient to advertise 
the fact to the man hanging out of the 
cab window just above it. 

It is not strictly in accordance with the 
exact fact to place all of these mechan- 
ically caused accidents in the unprevent- 
able group. On all lines every engineer is 
supposed to be an inspector, of his own 
machine, at least; and a like duty touch- 
ing the cars for which they are respon- 
sible in transit devolves upon train crews. 
But the practice of overworking men and 
machinery which figures as a necessity in 
rush seasons and in prosperous periods 
when the traffic increases faster than the 
facilities for handling it, makes this rule 
oftener honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 

Another fruitful cause of such acci- 
dents is the interchanging of cars by the 
different lines. When a foreign car—all 
cars are “foreign” when not in service 
on the line to which they belong—is re- 
ceived in bad order, it is supposed to go 
to the repair track. But for the sake of 
greater expedition the disabled stranger 
is often passed along, each train crew 
handling it being anxious only to get rid 
of it before the demand for repairs be- 
comes imperative. The break-down of 








such cars in transit is not an every-day 
occurrence, but it happens often enough 
to point the moral. 

Against loss of life and limb in the 
clearly unpreventable accidents, the pub- 
lic may be said to carry its own risk. It 
is not a very heavy one. In the vast ma- 
jority of railway disasters it is the un- 
certain human element which tips the 
scale. Tracing the cause in this second 
and larger group is always an involved 
process, but it may be somewhat simplified 
by subdivision. 'Two master-causes are 
recognizable: one rooting itself in mental 
or physical inefficiency on the part of the 
human factor; the other growing rank 
and lush in the moral field. 

First in the list of the mental obliqui- 
ties is the general incompetence of a cer- 
tain percentage of the men who are en- 
trusted with the handling of trains. 

To begin at the beginning, the school 
in which the operative railway employé is 
taught has little to commend it. An inex- 
perienced youth goes from the farm or 
the factory into the railroad service. He 
becomes a yard roustabout, a flagman on 
freight, or possibly a locomotive fireman. 
What he learns he gets by hard knocks, 
or by main strength and awkwardness, as 
Mulvaney learned to play the cornet. In 
many instances he develops into a trust- 
worthy and reliable man; but when he 
does, it is owing rather to intrinsic merit 
and native adaptability than to any spe- 
cial training. On some of the more pro- 
gressive lines examinations of train-men 
are held at stated intervals, and this is a 
long step in the right direction. But sys- 
tematic training is still the exception 
rather than the rule, and the large-meshed 
sieve of the railway service does not al- 
ways exclude the mentally incompetent. 
The young man who has missed his call- 
ing, who has never had the mental capac- 
ity fully to surround his job, slips 
through one way and another, and when 
he does, it is only a question of time and 
the chances. Eventually he will be killed, 
or cause others to be killed. 
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Here is a picture of this man, drawn 
from the life. One day the engine of a 
passenger train on the Wisconsin Central 
Line was derailed on a sharp curve in a 
cut. As usual, the men passengers 
dropped off by twos and threes to go for- 
ward for investigation, and one of them, 
who was by way of being a railroad man 
on a vacation, saw the flagman, whose 
duty in case of stoppage between stations 
was to hustle to the rear with signals for 
protection, standing open-mouthed near 
the disabled engine. “Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to have this young 
man go back with a flag?” said the con- 
ductor on leave to the conductor on duty. 
There was an instant volcanic explosion of 
profanity directing itself toward the 
young man with the facile forgetter, fol- 
lowed by a vanishing view of the shocked 
flagman racing down the cut to the rear. 
Nothing came of it; most frequently 
nothing comes of it. But in the long run 
the man with the lacking mentality kills 
somebody. 

Occasionally this man who labors under 
the disadvantage of not knowing precise- 
ly what he will do in an emergency serves 
his apprenticeship in some sort and be- 
comes a conductor or an engineer—with- 
out being found out. From that moment 
his destructive possibilities have room to 
expand, and he becomes a standing men- 
ace to public safety. 

There was a story illustrative told me by 
a traveling engineer who was “deadhead- 
ing”’ over the road on the fireman’s box in 
the cab at the time of the happening. 

A fast passenger train on a double 
track road famous for its immunity from 
accidents was approaching a small way 
station at which it was not scheduled to 
stop. A freight had been shifting at the 
station, and a good third of its train was 
standing on the down track directly in the 
path of the “Flyer.” When the station 
came in sight the men of the freight crew 
were making frantic efforts to get their 
train out of the way. The coupling had 
been made, and the long string of boxes 
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was in motion, with a man at the “cross- 
over” switch to open it for the main line 
the instant the point rails should be freed. 
My engineer looked at his engineer. There 
were time and space for a quick stop; but 
the man on the opposite box made no 
move. In the terse phrase of the narra- 
tor, he was “scared stiff,” paralyzed for 
the moment at the confronting of an un- 
catalogued danger. The engineer who 
was deadheading sprang across the cab 
and flung himself upon the throttle and 
the air: the speed was checked, but, to use 
his phrase again: “You could n’t have 
put a sheet of paper between us and that 
caboose when we slid past.” 

Questioned about his lapse after the 
fact, the man who did not rise to the de- 
mands of the occasion could only say that 
he “guessed he must have been pretty 
badly rattled.” The explanation was true 
enough, but it was a confession of mental 
deficiency. He lacked the quality of in- 
stant readiness which is, or should be, the 
engineman’s chief recommendation. And 
since this is a quality which can hardly be 
acquired, which is put in or left out in 
the making of the man, the railroad sift- 
ing process should be minute enough and 
personal enough todetect the lack ; to keep 
such a mentality out of the train service. 

But flinching in a crisis is not the most 
fatal manifestation of mental incapacity 
in those who are responsible for the safety 
of trains. It is the men who never fully 
realize their accountability who oftenest 
slay or are slain. The flagman who for- 
gets to protect his train is a sufficient 
anomaly in the service; but what shall we 
say of the man who remembers, and who is 
yet too careless or too irresponsible to 
make sure? 

A long list of disasters each year has 
this human failing of unthoroughness 
written out large at its head. A train 
stops between stations and a flagman goes 
back. But, thinking more of the smart 
run he will have to make when he is called 
in than he does of the possible danger to 


his train, he does not go far enough. Out 
of the darkness in which he is stumbling 
starts the blinding eye of the following 
section. For one brief instant, in which 
he becomes a yelling, lantern-swinging 
maniac, he lives a thousand lives and dies 
a thousand deaths. Then the sickening 
crash comes and he takes to the woods. 

This is how it happens in many in- 
stances; but there are many others in 
which some train-man or station operator 
“thought” where he was paid to know. 
The disaster record is besprinkled with 
such entries as these in the column of 
causes: “Switch engine entered main line 
without examination of register; engineer 
thought he had heard passenger pass.” 
“Engineman saw dead engine on siding 
and thought it was the head of train he 
was to meet.” “Flagman went back, but 
failed te signal; seems to have thought 
his train had gone on to the other main 
track.” 

One passenger train wreck in the year 
1903, costing seven lives and twice as 
many injuries, and a money loss of over 
seventy thousand dollars, charges itself 
to a block signalman who “thought.” It 
was in the night and a freight was to meet 
a passenger at a siding where the latter 
was not scheduled to stop. The siding 
was a long one, with a block tower at the 
western end. For some unexplained rea- 
son the freight, which was a double- 
header, had some difficulty in entering the 
eastern end of the side-track. Knowing 
he was on the passenger train’s time, the 
conductor of the freight detached his for- 
ward engine and sent it up the siding with 
a flagman for protection. The tower sig- 
nalman saw this light engine, and, assum- 
ing that the freight was behind it, set a 
clear signal for the passenger. The 
freight with its single engine was just be- 
ginning to diverge from the main line at 
the eastern switch when the high-speed 
passenger found it. There was a side- 
long collision, a commingling of the 
wreckage of the two trains, fire, and the 
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accompanying horrors. The newspaper 
reports of the disaster gave the signal- 
man’s age as seventeen years. If this -be 
true, the fact is its own sufficient com- 
mentary. 

Here and there in the list of accidents 
caused by sheer inadequateness on the 
part of the human agent is the wreck due 
to criminal negligence. The man who 
“thinks” he is right does not mean to take 
chances; his intentions are good, and he 
may lack nothing but the priceless quality 
of thoroughness. But the man who delib- 
erately jeopardizes the lives of others, 
rather than endure a little personal dis- 
comfort or take a little extra trouble, is a 
moral as well as a mental degenerate, and 
the adjustment of his case asks for the 
impaneling of a murder jury. 

Fortunately, such lapses are not com- 
mon, but they will never be sufficiently 
uncommon until public sentiment demands 
a rigid enforcement of the law in the case 
of a criminal railway employé, or until 
the railway employment sieve is made fine- 
meshed enough to exclude the double de- 
generate. And under present conditions 
we are unhappily far short of either of 
these desirable reforms, as a wreck story, 
taken at random from last year’s record, 
will show. 

Let me preface the illustration with a 
word exculpatory for the companies. 
During the past six years railway traffic 
in the United States has increased so rap- 
idly as to make it exceedingly difficult for 
the carriers to handle it systematically. 
Ten years ago an order for a dozen new 
locomotives could have been filled prompt- 
ly; to-day the purchasing company will 
be given its turn in a waiting line, and 
the order may be filled a year hence. For 
this cause not a few of the railways, will- 
ing and financially able to increase their 
equipments, have been obliged to make the 
best of an extraordinary condition. 

So it happened that on one of the West- 
ern lines a freight locomotive which, un- 
der less exacting conditions, might have 


been replaced by a heavier one, or at least, 
by one in better repair, was struggling 
through the night with its train, creeping 
from siding to siding, and obstructing 
things generally, as a badly steaming 
engine is wont todo. The end came final- 
ly at a small station where the failing 
engine refused to pull its load into the 
siding. There was a passenger train im- 
mediately behind, and two sections of an- 
other freight to be met. Making the best 
of a bad matter, the men in charge of the 
freight with the dying engine placed their 
train on the main line midway between 
the inlet and outlet switches of the siding, 
‘lined up” the latter for a passing track, 
and sent flags in both directions to warn 
all comers. 

For a time all went well. The passen- 
ger train which was following the stalled 
freight was properly flagged and passed 
carefully around the obstruction; and a 
little later the two opposing freights were 
man-handled in the same fashion. With 
the passing of the freights, the flagman 
who was protecting the switch in rear of 
the stalled train came in to ascertain if 
there were any chance of his train getting 
out ahead of a fast express which would 
soon be due to overtake it. The engine 
conditions were unchanged, and his con- 
ductor directed him to go back to his 
post. 

He was too lazy, or too indifferent, to 
go far enough. The danger to the com- 
ing “Flyer” turned upon a question of 
speed. Approaching the switch under 
control, the train would track around the 
double curves of the makeshift passing 
track without hazard. All the conditions 
were known to the flagman; the high 
speed of the coming train, the fact that 
the station was not a time-card stop for 
it, the fact that its engineer would be ex- 
pecting to find the main line clear, the 
fact that it was vitally necessary to flag 
it down at an absolutely safe distance if 
the crooked passing were to be made in 
safety. Yet, in the face of all this, ac- 
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cording to the best evidence obtainable, 
he went no farther than the switch. 

Naturally, the inevitable happened. 
The flying train came up unwarned, 
struck the curved turn-out like a cannon- 
flung projectile, left the rails and plowed 
across the right of way. So fierce was the 
impact that the forward baggage car 
landed its full length aside from the road- 
bed. This car and another turned com- 
pletely over, and the latter was crushed 
upon the derailed engine. Fire followed, 
and the usual scene of horror; and a dozen 
lives and double that number of injuries 
went to swell the total of the year’s kill- 
ings and maimings. 

For a wonder, the coroner’s jury found 
a verdict substantially in accordance with 
the facts as they are here set down. 
Against the flagman’s assertion that he 
did go back was the testimony of the sec- 
ond freight’s entire crew that he was seen 
standing at the switch; and the denial by 
the survivors on the wrecked train that 
any fusees were seen or torpedoes heard. 
In view of the finding of the coroner’s 


jury the next step should have been the 
swift indictment of the man on the charge 
of criminal negligence. But a lethargic 
public sentiment has not yet demanded 
the rigorous enforcement of the law in 
the case of offending railway employés. 
No further steps were taken, and by the 
present time the criminally negligent 
flagman, and the conductor who was re- 
sponsible for him, are doubtless in service 
on some other line, jeopardizing human 
life as cheerfully and recklessly as before. 


We may turn back to this facet of the 
many-sided subject a little farther along. 
As has been intimated, there are two ways 
of escape from the mentally inadequate 
and the criminally negligent train-service 
employé; but relief measures and pre- 
ventives shall have a chapter apart. For 
the present we must be content to dig still 
deeper into the pit of causes, considering 
next the sick man’s excuse, and its part 
in the slaying of the annual eight thou- 
sand-odd men, women and children cn 
American railways. 


CONSTANCY 


By Marion Hill 


eoe I have said farewell. Why dost thou call 
Upon my name? Why summon loneliness 
To rob, of dignity, our last caress? 
Why seek to hold me in but futile thrall ?— 
What canst thou hope from me—that gave my all? 
Thy fairer part would be with pride to bless 
Our severance, nor with ungen’rous stress 
To vex this parting—that must best befall. 


Yea, true, we came from widest ends of earth 
To bear our bounden message each to each.— 
But all is said—and done:—of little worth 
To linger on. Let us pass, smiling:—reach 
The goals that beckon us. Oh, learn—from me— 


How longer lives the love by love set free? 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By George Horton 


HE discussion on the Panama ques- 
A tion in the United States Senate was 

largely a discussion of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The man has evidently done 
something, and any man who can really 
do something in this age of great happen- 
ings must be far out of the ordinary. 

When that something is of sufficient 
importance to become a national issue and 
to occupy the attention of the chief legis- 
lative body for months, then we are led to 
believe that the man is a dominating per- 
sonality. Visitors to the Senate gallery 
have observed that the name of Roosevelt 
is mentioned on the floor in terms either 
of the highest praise, or of disparagement 
and even of contempt; seldom, if ever, 
with moderation. 

If like causes produce like effects, we 
are to conclude that he is not a man of 
moderation, and we shall see, later, in what 
sense this is true. His advocates and 
friends are earnest to the point of pug- 
nacity. Senator Spooner, for instance, in 
the course of a remarkable forensic effort, 
lasting for several hours, walked up and 
down in the aisle between the two sides of 
the Chamber like a caged lion, and, shak- 
ing clinched fist or accusing finger at the 
Democrats, shouted again and again such 
words as “Our brave, our noble, our patri- 
otic President !” 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt is 
frequently characterized in such sneering 
terms as “The rash young man who now 
resides in the White House,” “Our un- 
fortunate accident,” etc. 

There are those, even, who go farther 
than an accusation of rashness and im- 
petuosity, and hint darkly at lack of bal- 
ance, egomania, lust for notoriety, and 


the madness begotten of adventitious 
power, too great for the intellect and ex- 
perience of its possessor. 

Where shall we find the truth as to 
Theodore Roosevelt? By accepting one 
of these extremes, or by taking elements 
from both and composing for the mind’s 
eye a more ordinary man than either in- 
dicates? 

The latter course is scarcely possible, 
for it will be seen at a glance that Roose- 
velt is no ordinary man. His pregnant 
and strenuous history, from 1881, when, 
at the age of twenty-three, he was elected 
to the New York Legislature, up to the 
present moment, that finds him the most 
active, most talked-of, most hated and 
most loved President since Lincoln, pre- 
cludes such a course. Whether or not he 
is always wise, can only be determined in 
after years, when his acts have borne ripe 
fruit. 

His personal traits, his motives, his 
manner of thought, his characteristics— 
all the little and big things that go to 
make up the man, as seen by those who 
have known him and been close to him for 
many years, are the property of the pres- 
ent time, and form the subject of this ar- 
ticle. And, first of all, what can we say, 
what few words can we frame, that will 
express tersely but comprehensively the 
secret of his success in life? How can 
we give the key to his career? 

If there is any lesson at all for the 
young men of the country in this man’s 
life, it is to be found in this: he has had 
the wit and the courage to seize oppor- 
tunities and to make the most of them. 

He has never been a drone in the human 
hive, but whenever he has reached a po- 
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sition of power or influence, he has thrown 
himself with fearlessness and enthusiasm 
into whatever work his hand has found 
to do. 

He is so in touch with the American 
spirit that he can not be described exactly 
save by an American colloquialism: 

Wherever Roosevelt is, there is **some- 
thing doing.” 

Theodore Roosevelt developed early. 
We might almost say that he was a pre- 
cocious youth. While yet a mere boy, and 
while the down of early youth was still 
upon his cheek, he fought through and 
won, as a member of the New York Legis- 
lature, single-handed and alone, a battle 
for the people against judicial corruption 
and the aggressions of a great and influ- 
ential corporation. 

This, then, was the beginning of his 
career, and which will be the healthier and 
saner view for the young men of the coun- 
try to take of such a beginning; to say 
that he has started life as a sensationalist 
and poseur, or that he was animated by 
hatred of wrong and an irresistible im- 
pulse, born in him and a part of his very 
nature, to hit the wrong wherever it raised 
its ancient and immemorial head? 

The latter view will certainly be the 
most inspiring. It will be the simpler and 
more natural, too, as it will depend upon 
the belief that Roosevelt is a simple and 
not a complex character. 

The popular conception of Theodore 
Roosevelt is that of a young man, and 
youth is one of the crimes charged against 
him. As a matter of fact, he is in his 
forty-sixth year, and is therefore young 
for the high office which he holds. But he 
is young in years only, for, as we have 
seen, he is old in experience, having begun 
his political career in 1881. In active 
political service, therefore, he is twenty- 
three years old, and a man ceases to be an 
infant after twenty-three years of poli- 
tics. 

But what are some of the attributes 
thet, in addition to a knowledge of the 


fact that he was born in 1858, cause the 
people to think of him as a young man. 

In the first place, enthusiasm, a belief 
in what is best in human nature and loft- 
iest in the destinies of the race, are always 
attributes of youth. The old in heart, if 
not in years, are ever the pessimistic and 
despairing. The heart of a boy beats in 
the breast of Theodore Roosevelt, and he 
relishes with juvenile joy situations that 
usually afford pleasure to thoughtless and 
carefree adolescence. 

It is no uncommon thing for him to out- 
walk some secret service man, put on his 
trail for protection, and, turning a corner, 
to meet him after a while with a cordial 
and seemingly innocent “ Hello!” 

When a crack British regiment was in 
Washington not long ago, the President 
invited several of the officers to ride with 
him, on horseback, through the mud. He 


. led them such a chase that their natty and 


showy uniforms were badly spattered. 
They kept up with him, of course, for 
British officers are not made of sugar, 
thereby winning his admiration, but in no 
wise abating the boyish delight which he 
took in the chase that he had given them, 
and its innocently disastrous effects. 

A similar story is told of the President 
and Mr. Root, late Secretary of War. 
There had been an engagement to ride, 
but, the day being rainy, the President 
sent word, in Mr. Foraker’s hearing, “Tell 
Root that it’s too wet to ride, but, if he 
will put on his old clothes, we'll take a 
tramp in the mud,” upon which Mr. For- 
aker exclaimed, devoutly, “Thank God, 
I’m not a member of this administration !” 

A man with a young heart must of ne- 
cessity love children and their society, and 
be able to talk their language. 

President Roosevelt is a companion to 
the young. He does not pose as such, as 
so many of us do, and try to entertain 
them, getting down to their level by a 
conscious effort. He enters so naturally 
into their sports and interests that they 
recognize in him a fellow and a friend, 
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with that unerring instinct which is a gift 
of children and intelligent animals. He is 
really a remarkable story-teller for chil- 
dren, and his stories are not of the sort 
which so many grown-ups write, profes- 
sedly for the young, but really compre- 
hensible only by the old; he tells real chil- 
dren’s stories, that are listened to by the 
little folk with breathless interest. 

He is an unfailing fountain of ghost 
stories, hobgoblin and fairy tales, adven- 
tures with were-wolves and demon bears. 

If he were not, unfortunately, for the 
little ones, President of the United States, 
he could write a successful children’s book. 

A young man now residing in Washing- 
ton has been an intimate in the Roosevelt 
family since early boyhood. Years ago 
Mr. Roosevelt told him the following 
story, as nearly as he can remember it: 

“Two trappers went far into the wil- 
derness to a lake known to abound in 
beaver, but for some reason or other, bear- 
ing an evil reputation. They arrived late 
in the afternoon and took off their packs 
preparatory to making camp. One took 
the traps and went into the woods to set 
them and the other stayed in camp to 
put up the tent. The former returned 
after a while with the report that he had 
heard an animal across the lake, ‘moan- 
ing as though in pain.’ During the night 
both heard the moaning. In the morning 
they went out together to see the traps 
and found many beaver, but when they re- 
turned to camp everything was in confu- 
sion. The tent was thrown down and there 
were evidences of wanton destruction. 
What or who had done this? Who had 
been there during their absence? Evi- 
dently a bear, for they found tracks of 
that animal. But there was something 
about these tracks that frightened the 
trappers, brave woodsmen though they 
were: for these tracks had all been made 
by the hind feet, a sure sign that the wan- 
ton visitor had been walking on his hind 
legs and was, therefore, a demon bear. 


For every old hunter knows that demon 
bears walk erect. 

“The tracks led down to the lake and 
then disappeared. 

“That night the two trappers sat up 
and watched. 

“In the middle of the night they saw 
a huge black form before the tent and they 
fired. There was a scream of pain, the 
sound of running and a splash in the lake. 
Soon the moaning began again. They ex- 
amined the fresh tracks, and, sure enough, 
they were ‘hind-foot tracks.’ They moved 
camp away from this haunted place and 
again set out their traps. 

“It so happened that this time only one 
of the men went, in the morning, to look 
at them. Returning through the dim 
woods, he came to a rise of ground from 
which he could see the camp and the form 
of his friend, sitting on a log before the 
fire, bent over, as though dozing. He 
shouted, but there was no response. And 
no wonder that the man did not answer, 
for he was dead! The demon bear had 


stolen up behind him and torn his scalp 


off, after which he had wrecked the camp 
again, and gone off on his hind feet. The 
surviving trapper did not stop to pick up 
anything, but leaped upon his horse and 
rode off at top speed, looking back every 
moment over his shoulder, in fearful ex- 
pectation that the huge dark form was 
pursuing him on hind legs through the 
forest. But it neither came running after 
him, nor did it step out from among the 
trees and pull him from his horse; and he 
escaped from the demon bear, to tell the 
story as I am now telling it to you.” 

This is not a story for girls exactly, but 
one can see elements of interest in it for a 
boy. There is a vividness in the picture, 
too, and a primitive freshness of imag- 
ination that reminds one of Kipling at his 
best. When we speak of the youthfulness 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s character, we mean that 
joyousness, that heartiness of appetites, 
that belief in ideals, that exuberance, that 
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simplicity of life, that overflowing energy, 
which pertain to the early years of a man 
or a people, before too many apples of 
Sodom have been tasted, or selfishness 
and guile poisoned the blood. 

Another important element of his char- 
acter is strength. He is so strong, in fact, 
that those upon whose toes he has stepped 
call him a “tyrant” and a “bully.” 

There seems little doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt regards executive tenure in the 
light of a saddle. 

But is not this very strength one secret 
of his popularity? For it can not be de- 
nied that he is strongly entrenched in the 
hearts of many of the people—of how 
many, we shall know before long, if he is 
not defeated in the convention, which does 
not seem at present probable. 

Mr. Bailey, of Texas, not long ago re- 
ferred in the Senate to the President as 
the man “whom everybody is for, and no- 
body wants.” Now, this is clever, very 
clever, but it is an evident contradiction 
in terms. If “nobody wanted” him, he 
would drop out of sight as quickly as 
Mark Twain’s loaded frog in a puddle of 
water. 

There is no doubt that many strong 
financial interests are opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and that this fact must have its 
influence upon the leaders of a great polit- 
ical party. If he seems to be a necessity to 
these leaders, the reason is not far to seek: 
they must believe that the people seek him, 
and the people must be taken into consid- 
eration in selecting a candidate, even if 
“nobody” wants him. 

But as to his strength of character. If 
he is a youth in the sense that Theseus and 
Samson were youths, he is, like either of 
them, a very strong youth. No better 
proof of this can be furnished than the 
determination with which he set out as a 
very young boy to overcome the natural 
feebleness of his constitution. His love for 
outdoor sports and rude exercise is but a 
continuance of habits formed in boyhood. 
If he is sturdy enough now, he owes that 


fact to horseback riding, singlesticks, 
ranching, and bouts with the gloves. A 
Frenchman, who has taught him fencing, 
tells me that the President is a poor 
though enthusiastic fencer. I will not say 
who it was that added, “His natural wea- 
pon is a club.” He seemingly takes as 
much joy in receiving blows as in giving 
them. When he used to play at single- 
sticks with Genéral Wood, the latter, re- 
membering that his opponent was Presi- 
dent, refrained from hitting him at first, 
but at last, warming up to the work, would 
crack him without mercy, for Wood is the 
President’s superior in this exercise. As 
soon as the blows began to rain upon his 
body, Mr. Roosevelt would leap about, I 
am credibly informed, “fairly shrieking 
with delight.” 

A good crack with a singlestick hurts, 
but it is probable that the President gets 
so much sheer physical joy out of a con- 
test of this kind that he is unconscious of 
pain. 

A characteristic story was told me of 
him by a man nowresiding in Washington. 
Mr. Roosevelt was hunting foxes in Gen- 
esee county with an intimate friend, and 
his glasses, without which he is as near- 
sighted as an owl by sunlight, were 
knocked off by a branch. 

“Blank,” he shouted, “I can just see 
you. You keep on, and Ill follow.” His 
companion could hear him crashing and 
floundering through the thick under- 
brush, and when they emerged Mr. Roose- 
velt’s face was lacerated with scratches 
and bleeding profusely. 

The same strength of character that 
enabled him to overcome his physical del- 
icateness is shown to-day in his manner of 
enforcing the law, no matter how power- 
ful or wealthy the supposed offenders 
may be. 

There are many who consider the 
bravest act of his career the order to At- 
torney-General Knox to investigate the 
great railroad merger. It is in connection 
with such acts that the President is com- 
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pared by some to the farmer’s pugnacious 
bull. The farmer was proud of this little 
bull, because it would tackle anything, and 
generally came out ahead. But a railroad 
was built through his field, and one day 
the bull was seen on the track with head 
lowered, waiting for the oncoming locomo- 
tive. 

“Wall!” exclaimed the farmer, “I ad- 
mire yer pluck, and always shell, but dern 
yer judgment !” 

It is by butting against locomotives— 
and sometimes derailing them—that Mr. 
Roosevelt makes powerful and bitter ene- 
mies; yet we must not forget that this is 
the same man who, at twenty-three, op- 
posed his will to that of his entire party 
on the floor of the New York Legislature 
and was reélected twice, because the peo- 
ple clamorously demanded him. It seems 
to have been the people who have been de- 
manding him most of the time since. 

Conscious strength, of course, is asso- 
ciated with fearlessness. 

Another friend of the President’s was 
mentioned by him in the message on the 
Post-Office scandals, as the man who first 
called his attention to the deplorable state 
of affairs which has since become a matter 
of general knowledge. 

“TI told him,” said this gentleman to 
me, “that this investigation might strike 
members of Congress. It might come very 
near to the throne. He replied, ‘I don’t 
care where it leads or strikes. Even if it 
invades the White House, or comes to my 
very feet, the investigation must take 
place.’ ” 

When he related this incident, the gen- 
tleman snapped his teeth together, and his 
lips flew back from them, in imitation of 
the President’s well-known manner—an 
expression of countenance, by the way, 
which the caricaturists have not been able 
to exaggerate. 

And now we come to another admirable 
quality—that of honesty. Nobody, not 
even the devil himself, concerning whose 
intentions there exists not the slightest 
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ground for doubt, ever had a greater or 
more deserved reputation for honesty than 
President Roosevelt. 

He could no more lie than a river could 
run up-hill, nor as easily; for water will 
run upward under sufficient pressure. His 
word is as solid a foundation to build on 
as granite, and he will look you squarely 
in the eye and tell you whether he will or 
will not. He can not even deceive by indi- 
rection or evasion. There is no shadow of 
untruth in him—not even in politics. 

The other day a Democratic Senator 
arose in his place and said: “‘When the 
President affirms that this Government 
had no part in the revolt of Panama, that 
settles it, so far as he is concerned. I be- 
lieve him.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is, moreover, always ani- 
mated by a passionate desire to do right 
as he sees the right, and his motives are 
always clean and generous. That such a 
man could not be regarded with mild in- 
terest goes without saying. His friends 
are enthusiastic, his enemies bitter and 
dangerous. 

Is he impetuous ; is he rash? 

He will argue with you by the hour to 
prove that he is not, and is said to be quite 
sensitive on this point. That he does 
things, and does them quickly, there can 
be little doubt; but it is, perhaps, equally 
true that his mind acts with rapidity and 
clearness, and that the ability to perform 
follows upon the heels of decision. 

He thinks, but he thinks quickly. And 
he is patriotic to such an extent that every 
drop of blood in his veins glows with love 
of country. If he has made mistakes in 
matters of great moment, those mistakes 
have been the result of zeal for his coun- 
try’s interests ; and he has many defenders 
among the most conservative men in the 
nation, who affirm that he has not made 
any serious mistakes. While not an ego- 
tist, he is extremely solicitous to deserve 
the good opinion of those whose favorable 
thought is worth having. At the time of 
the Spanish War his friends urged him to 
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stay at home. The country was in no dan- 
ger; he had a large family to support, 
and his income was not great. 

“IT met him on Pennsylvania Avenue,” 
said one of these friends, “and asked him 
if he were really going to the war.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I’ve talked about 
fighting so much that if I didn’t seize this 
one opportunity of a lifetime, I should 
make myself ridiculous for ever after.” 

My own impression of Mr. Roosevelt, 
from personal observation, is that he is 
one of the most natural and unaffected 
men I have ever met. He assumes no airs 
of superiority ; he makes no effort to im- 
press you with his greatness. He is genial, 
cordial, hearty. When he seizes you firmly 
by the hand and assures you with a smile 
that he is “dee-lighted,”—and never was 
more terrible smile since the wolf looked 
out from the bedclothes at Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood,—you feel that he means it. 
You go away convinced that he meant it. 

While he sits there talking with you, he 
soon puts you at ease. He dexterously 
finds out what your hobby is and leads 
the conversation around to that; and he is 
sure to show surprising familiarity with 
the subject, whether it be Maryland pol- 
itics, archeology, flying machines, Ger- 
man folk-lore or chicken raising. You al- 
ways find him the same, too, I am told by 
one who has been much with him, whether 
in hunting jacket or in swallow-tail, in the 
President’s mansion or in a western camp. 

The thing that Mr. Roosevelt likes best 
of his own career is the fact that he was 








colonel of a regiment during the war with 
Spain. As a result of that campaign he 
has, I am told, conceived the highest re- 
gard for the military abilities of General 
Wood, and he still renders him the loyalty 
due to a superior officer. 

In conclusion, this is but a superficial 
analysis of one of the most original and 
forceful characters in American annals; 
of the President who will go down in his- 
tory as the man who made possible the 
Panama canal, and in literature as the 
author of “The Winning of the West,” a 
genuine contribution to American letters. 

In the last analysis, Theodore Roosevelt 
is a gentleman, with all the instincts and 
feeling of “oblesse oblige” that the term 
implies. He is descended from a fine old 
Dutch family, with traditions; yet he is 
too large-minded to undervalue any man 
whose heart and mind entitle him to re- 
spect. Hence, he has such admiration for 
the men of the West, whose companion 
and friend he delights to be. 

It is the gentleman in him that has 
taught him that there are other things in 
the world—even in this commercial world 
of ours—to be loved and feared than 
money ; that there are other standards of 
success than the mere amount of money 
which a man has been shrewd enough or 
wicked enough to acquire. 

As a foundation, then, we have first and 
all the time the good old stock of the 
American gentleman! shall we not say that 
upon this has been grafted a shoot of the 
Western cowboy? 




















WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


By Israel Zangwill 


HERBERT 


Tevet a back number of a 
Provencal Socialist journal—my 
only literature—the news of Her- 
bert Spencer’s death reached me, and I 
was amazed at the ability and polish of 
the “appreciation” of our English philos- 
opher in this obscure little sheet. Herbert 
Spencer, indeed, has done for modern 
British philosophy what Byron did for 
British poetry: he has carried its prestige 
to the continent, which he has conquered 
even more than the island. 

There would seem little else in common 
between the valetudinarian thinker and the 
scapegrace singer, yet each was for a 
time the bogy-man of his country. And 
there is another sense in which Spencer 
was the Byron of philosophy. Both men 
had the cosmic sweep, the grand manner, 
and the same fatal absence of subtlety. 
And both, in the last analysis, were poets 
and rebels. To himself Herbert Spencer 
doubtless figured as par excellence a scien- 
tific thinker, and no doubt he did con- 
tribute ideas innumerable to the treasure- 
house of European thought. Doubtless, 
too, he will always be associated with 
“Evolution” (grown now almost as 
blessed a word as Mesopotamia). But ex- 
cept in his Biology, a real attempt to re- 
write Genesis, he can hardly be said to 
have made durable additions to scientific 
detail. It is in the great epic sweep of his 
thought that he shows himself—like all 
metaphysicians and system builders—a 
cosmic poet. He aimed at nothing less than 
evolving the whole cosmic order and every 
human phenomena from stars to flying 
fishes, from churches to playing-cards, 
from thunder to big bassoons, from mar- 
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riage to melodrama, all out of the original 
homogeneous blue of formless foggy mat- 
ter. Give me this Matter and Force, and 
I will build you up the system of things as 
they are, was his colossal pretension, and 
it is only the miscroscopy of his method 
that has occasionally obscured the archi- 
tectonic magnificence of it all. As a re- 
creator of the universe he is only sur- 
passed by Hegel, who does not even ask 
for Matter and Force, but makes his world 
omelette entirely without eggs. In a sense, 
both men are supreme jugglers. At all 
the critical points of his system Spencer 
is found, subtly assuming that very con- 
ception whose evolution he is trying to 
trace. In his “ Psychology ”—a work with 
superb moments—he explains Instinct by 
Reason and Reason by Instinct, Volition 
by Automatism and Automatism by Vo- 
lition, Time by Space and Space by Time. 
These vicious circles are unavoidable, for 
metaphysics is an attempt to eat one’s own 
head. In his “First Principles,” the 
work in which his encyclopedic system is 
outlined with all the majesty of Epicurus, 
the juggling is with the word “Force”, 
which is used in many different senses. 
Herbert Spencer devoted his life to prov- 
ing the thesis laid down in this youthful 
book. Every separate work of his is but 
an endeavor to demonstrate in detail the 
propositions there set forth in general. 
What greater proof that he worked as a 
poet, as a spider-philosopher weaving a 
web from his own entrails, and not as the 
scientist he fancied himself. One has only 
to compare him with his great contempo- 
rary, Darwin, to see the difference be- 
tween the scientific and the poetic temper- 
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ament. Had Herbert Spencer been a true 
scientist, he would have published his 
“First Principles” at the end of his life, 
not at the beginning. They would have 
been the result of a lifetime of painful ac- 
cumulation of facts. The painful accumu- 
lation of facts did indeed occupy his life- 
time. He was even indefatigable in the 
search for facts, had bureaus and detect- 
ives, yclept assistants, at work ransacking 
the world from China to Peru in search of 
facts. But obviously these facts had all 
to be in the interests of a theory, to which 
he was tied hand and foot, and from which 
he could not budge, however free from 
bias the great analyzer of the various spe- 
cies of bias might have fancied himself. 
The central conception of his system— 
that evolution consists of the change from 
an indefinite homogeneous unity to a defi- 
nite heterogeneous complexity, is a propo- 
sition which neither throws light upon the 
cause of such progress, nor supplies us 
with any canon of its quality. It is a mere 
numerical statement ; the one turns plural, 
a generalization already familiar to early 
Greek philosophy. When the beautiful 
simplicity of Greek architecture was re- 
placed by the manifold floridness of ro- 
coco, shall we say this is the inevitable 
movement of Evolution? As often as not, 
in a period of better taste, there is a re- 
turn to the old models. Evolution itself 
even progresses by retrogression to lesser 
complexity, as when cumbrous old ma- 
chines are developed into inventions with 
half the parts, or the medieval astronomy 
of cycles and epicycles is replaced by the 
simpler conceptions of the modern, or 
Puritanism cries check to the complexities 
of Catholicism. Spencer’s conception of 
this automatic movement of evolution left 
him unable to explain the human con- 
sciousness save as a sort of print gradually 
produced by the outside world of matter 
and force working upona waxen nullity. A 
more childish notion never took in a whole 
school of philosophy, though it seems less 
childish in Spencer than in Locke or John 
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Stuart Mill, because Spencer gives the 
process zons of time and treats all hu- 
manity as one slowly growing man, and 
does not imagine it repeated in every in- 
dividual infant. But that a blind matter 
and force, acting by an automatic law, 
shall end by producing a Herbert Spencer 
to live solitary days and studious nights, 
to shatter his health and waste his sub- 
stance on noble unprofitable books, merely 
to prove this automatic law to other auto- 
matic beings is a hypothesis too empty to 
be seriously considered, however pro- 
foundly disguised in portentous volumes. 
It is true that Herbert Spencer threw in 
the word “Unknowable” to undo all he 
had done, like some magic wand with back- 
ward passes, and dissevering power, and 
this enabled the parsons to take him up 
when the ex-bogy-man became too fash- 
ionable to be disregarded. But the word 
*“Unknowable” is as much an evasion of 
forthright, downright thinking, as the 
parsons’ word “Almighty”, and though 
the essence of the universe be for ever un- 
seizable, first to explain it in terms of 
Matter and Force, and then to say, the 
essence of Matter and Force is Unknowa- 
ble, so that my explanation is, after all, 
no explanation, is rather a feeble way of 
philosophizing. No, it is as a poet, and a 
prophet of righteousness that Spencer will 
win immortality: through his passionate 
proclamation of the gospel of work and 
happiness, and the free play of individ- 
uality and the ultimate progression from 
militarism into an ethic millennium. These 
conceptions have little in common with the 
transformation of a homogeneous fog into 
a highly-differentiated cosmos, but then 
the true inner Spencer had little in com- 
mon with his theories. 

It is not in his vague “Unknowable” 
that the parsons should have found com- 
fort, but—had they been less stupid—in 
his quite knowable moral ideals. Perhaps 
they were appalled by his paradox that 
the conception of morality is transitory 
and will disappear as moralization in- 

















creases. The breakdown of the Spencerian 
system, and the ruthless analysis to which 
even the Darwinian ideas are being sub- 
jected, may serve to teach the orthodox a 
lesson—if, indeed, the orthodox can ever 
learn anything. For they should see by 
this time the folly of burning thinkers— 
so long as there is cheaper fuel—for the 
thoughts they desire to burn with the 
bones are much more effectually cremated, 
or at least purged by Father Time. The 
thrill of dismay that passed over the 
camps of theology when modern science 
began speaking out was little creditable 
to the piety of the panic-stricken. The 
universe became an affair to be hushed up, 
and the God they professed to adore was 
treated as a sort of dishonest dealer whose 
books would not bear auditing. Herbert 
Spencer has taught us to envisage the 
cosmos calmly and honorably and, what- 
ever the facts, to “quit ourselves manfully 
among them.” It is our duty, he held, to 
speak the Truth, however it seems to us: 
if we are in the right, well: “if not, well 
also, though not so well.” The spirit of 
the highest stoicism breathes through 
such utterances, which are a true index of 
the noble temper of the man. 

Of Spencer, as of Mill, and all that 
great early Victorian school, whose ideas 
have faded, and whose theories grown 
rusty, it may be said that their specula- 
tions matter less to humanity than their 
temper. These sages were of the true 
giant breed of Englishmen, and if Eng- 
land continues to produce such, she will 
remain great, however extensive her do- 
minions, however swollen her commercial 
prosperity. The philosophies of such men 
may live or die, but their philosophy we 
can not afford to lose. Their fearless de- 
votion to the best they know, their honor- 
able disregard of cants and superstitions, 
if these can not carry them through the 
gates of Truth, at least keep the gates 
clear for future generations against the 
eternal howling mob of fools and bigots. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 








29 
THE PERIOD OF PERFECTION 


Dagon long travail of the Race was over, 
and the Period of Perfection had at 
last dawned after so many weary mille- 
naries. At 4:34 a. M., one minute before 
sunrise on the first of May, the last germ 
of evil died in the breast of the last imper- 
fect man. The day had always been ob- 
served by the faithful as the “Second- 
Birth-Day” of Tolstoi, though in origin 
more probably a Nature-Festival. But 
now a new sacredness fell over it. As the 
sun rose upon a blameless earth, the last 
policeman quitted his beat for ever. 

At the same instant twenty million souls 
yawned and sat up: and then, without 
turning on their other sides, sprang up 
cheerfully and jumped into their cold 
baths. That the rest of the population of 
the globe still lingered in bed was due to 
the fact that sunrise could not be arranged 
simultaneously, even upon a_ perfect 
planet, but all the people upon the same 
meridian of longitude jumped out of bed 
as synchronously as if they had been ar- 
tificial figures jumping out of the clock, 
and the inhabitants of each successive 
meridian followed their example at the 
due second. The sound of citizens splash- 
ing in their baths was Earth’s salute to 
the dawn. By five o’clock the world was 
at breakfast on home-made bread and but- 
ter, fruit and milk. 

There were no newspapers. Owing to 
the subsidence of crime, impurity and 
drink, and the disappearance of politics 
and other forms of mendacity, the news 
had dwindled to zero. The absence of 
news was not, however, so serious tg the 
newspapers as the absence of advertise- 
ments. But with the perfecting of the 
processes of distribution, and the volun- 
tary withdrawal from the market of all 
goods inferior to others, the need of ad- 
vertisement had vanished. The best soap, 
poem, or bicycle reigned without a rival, 
all other producers having retired as soon 
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as they saw that their competitors were 
turning out a superior article. Even 
charity subscription lists no longer clam- 
ored for publicity, since the poor had 
ceased from the land. The place of the 
journal was supplied by an ethical tract, 
occasionally enlivened by obituaries. In 
form it was not unlike Addison’s “Specta- 
tor,” but its contributors in no way indi- 
cated their identity, “the last infirmity of 
noble minds” having vanished. As soon as 
a fine poem appeared in this, the author, 
however young, or however old, at once 
met with his due appreciation ; there were 
no verdicts for history to upset, no injus- 
tices for posterity to repair. All that ever 
happened now was an accident here and 
there—these physical evils of fire and 
flood, and earthquake, which no accumu- 
lation of virtue could keep off altogether, 
though it could largely minimize them by 
carefulness. The evil of Nature afforded 
the only opportunity for intercessory 
prayer—the simple even prayed for Na- 
ture’s conversion. In fact, in the absence 
of the flesh and the devil (who lay gnash- 
ing his false teeth in outer darkness), the 
world—in its purely geographical sense— 
remained the only reason for the existence 
of the Church. Without prayers for rain, 
the preachers would have withered and 
wilted. Harvest festivals, the rejoicing at 
which was still problematic, were almost 
the only form of religious heyday that 
survived. 

In love affairs the absence of uncertain- 
ty introduced a similar stagnation. The 
thorn of torment was removed from the 
rose of romance. Candid confessions of 
affection, free from coquetry or passion, 
replaced courtship. The course of true 
love ever ran smooth. 

With the removal from life of the play 
and interplay of imperfections, and with 
the reduction to order of the chaos of un- 
certainty in which the older generation 
had weltered, Literature exhibited a rapid 
decline, and the Muses pined to shadows. 
Indeed, but for sickness and death, which 
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remained as part of the evil of Nature, 
poetry and the drama would have lost all 
chance of tragic intensity. But even 
death-bed scenes palled, when shorn of re- 
pentance. Nor did departure from so per- 
fect a world seem so pathetic as might 
have been anticipated. 

Gradually people ceased to go to the 
theater, and ’twas not till a manager of 
genius had the boldness to produce a play 
he had found in an old oak chest, that in- 
terest in the drama began to revive. Old 
houses were ransacked for any plays that 
might have escaped the great Puritan 
bonfire, and the lucky finds revitalized the 
stage. For sufficient atavistic instinct and 
memory had lingered in perfected human- 
ity even, to enable it to enter with zest 
into these obsolete experiences. Vicarious- 
ly men loved and hated, smoked and swag- 
gered, fought and diced and intrigued. 
The revival of the drama drew with it the 
revival of the Church, for the preachers 
woke up to denounce this mirrored in- 
iquity, only a degree better, said the the- 
ologians, than personal sin. Literature 
was not slow to take a hint from the stage, 
and a pour of historical novels, recreating 
the buried life of the imperfect peoples, 
supplied a new text to the requickened 
pulpit. A counterblast of defensive pam- 
phleteering, adding to the storm, further 
freshened the stagnant air of letters. But 
the truth was undoubtedly as ever with the 
Church; for the transition from repre- 
sentation to reality is facile, and the 
Renaissance of the Arts brought in the 
germs of a Renaissance of Life. Bold 
spirits began to whisper that not in quies- 
cence but in the clash of elements did the 
spirit find its nurture; that an infinite 
travailing, in a universe quick with pas- 
sions and sorrows, was better than a finite 
achieving; that without the note of pain 
the music of the spheres were but a cloy- 
ing melodiousness, and that only out of 
the strong cometh forth true sweetness. 
Unless mankind retraced its steps, declared 
one of the new prophets, extremes would 
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meet and the cycle of evolution rejoin the 
vegetable. 

And so a sect of heretics arose to give 
the devil his due, and a deputation set out 
for Satan. 


AFRICA 


erga to my surprise,—for I 
had set out for Spain,—I found my- 
self in Africa, the Africa of the ancients. 
The district that held Carthage—the ter- 
rible Carthage that must be destroyed— 
was all that mattered to the Romans, and 
so the Africa that means to us so many 
troublesome places, from Cairo to the 
Cape, meant to them mainly Tunisia. 
Scipio Africanus had but the dimmest 
idea of the Dark Continent from which 
he took his cognomen. 

In much the same way the United States 
are America for the modern world, even 
for Englishmen, though Canada is larger. 
What better proof that dynamics are 
more important than statics, strength and 
spirit than geographical area! The Punic 
Wars, which taught the Romans so much 
about Africa, are still: going on all along 
the North of the Mediterranean. The old 
battle of Aryan and Semitic races and 
civilizations, the duel of East and West, 
is proceeding more or less quietly, in Mo- 
rocco, in Algeria, in Tunis, in Egypt. 
And mark that East and West betoken 
racial longitude, not geographical, which 
is as much beside the question as geo- 
graphical area. Morocco is more westerly 
—by ten degrees even—than London, yet 
who in Morocco does not feel himself in 
the Arabian nights? Russia is more west- 
erly than Japan, yet perhaps it is Japan 
that in the conflict with Russia is fight- 
ing the battle for the West. 

In Tunisia this battle is fought by the 
French, though it was the British Ad- 
miral Blake who destroyed the pirate 
fleet, and Lord Exmouth who put an end 
to Christian slavery. A protectorate is, 
however, a deadlier method of quashing a 


country; under the French flag Tunisia 
lies exposed to merchant adventurers, to 
commercial travelers, to syndicates, to 
concession-hunters, in short, to all the 
hosts of earthworms who prepare uncon- 
sciously the soil of a future civilization. 
In the meantime, like two rivers which 
meet but do not mingle, the East and the 
West flow side by side. 

I illustrated the contrast myself when 
at Bizerta I found myself bicycling past 
a train of camels. They went by with 
their imperturbable melancholy, their up- 
lifted nostrils of disdain, and I wondered 
what they thought of the wildly-whirling 
West that had broken in upon them. The 
whole highway was Oriental, pastoral, 
primitive; the landscape was Oriental, 
peaceful—a line of low hills under a white 
moon, bordering a lake holding the silver 
ripple of sunset; cactus and olives gir- 
dling green pastures with wattled cabins ; 
back toward the little town, a note here 
and there of Moorish architecture; the 
shepherds led their goats, the turbaned 
Arabs dangled sideways from their don- 
keys, dusky fezzed figures went by with 
bare feet and tattooed legs; a veiled wom- 
an rode astride a horse, lulling her little 
girl with an Eastern melody. Yet I had 
just left French officers playing at lawn 
tennis; I had seen a Catholic funeral pro- 
cession; I had bought Le Petit Bizertin in 
a little French shop, full of picture post- 
cards. Our ship was laden with cement 
for a new hotel, a cargo as destructive to 
the old eastern life as the cannon-balls of 
Blake, not to mention that we carried the 
mail with its countless European microbes. 

But *twas not till I got to the capital 
that the full crudity of the contrast broke 
upon me, for at Tunis you have the Boule- 
vards and the Bazaars side by side, the 
Old Eastern town having been left un- 
touched, while a French town has been 
woven round it, as a spider weaves a web 
round a fly too big to tackle. The electric 
tram girdles Ancient Tunis, without pen- 
etrating it, and the Café, which is the 
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first thing French civilization hastens to 
create, spreads its little tables on a pave- 
ment as broad as three native streets. You 
stroll along a boulevard of Parisian ele- 
gance, with fashionable shops and res- 
taurant, a casino where you may play 
baccarat or listen to the opera, and kiosks 
where you may buy a sheaf of local news- 
papers, including a social-democratic re- 
publican organ; you pass through the 
Parte de France, and—at one stride comes 
the East; the East with its immemorial 
calm and color; the East in its most Ori- 
ental expression, in its most stoical stag- 
nation, with its reeking labyrinthine al- 
leys, its low, white, moss-stained harem- 
walls. Here be Moors, Berbers, Arabs, 
Negroes, Turks, Persians in every shade 
of white or black, in every variety of flow- 
ing robe and spreading turban; women 
shrouded as the dead, with eyes burning 
behind black face-bands; water-carriers 
with their pigskins ; lepers with their mis- 
ery; a spawn of male children, for even 
the little girls seem to be hidden away. 
Here be the Sokhs (bazaars) absolutely 
untouched by the West, many of them 
roofed with wood, stocked with arms and 
saddlery and spices and all the stuffs of 
the. East. What are they doing in their 
cramped booths, these strange marmoreal 
figures, squatted amid their wares? Some 
appear to be working, cutting or sewing, 
or broidering, but many seem absolutely in 
repose, smoking their pipes or sipping 
their coffee or brooding over the greatness 
of Allah. No business is visible or audible; 
not even that long dramatic dialogue 
which is the Eastern equivalent of “A 
pound of best butter, please.” One’s fancy 
flies to the West to New York with its 
breathless messenger boys and racing ele- 
vators, and one marvels that mankind can 
beat its music out at either tempo. 

And, pent in its own quarter, lurks the 
strange race that can be either East or 
West at will; that wails in Jerusalem and 
whirls in New York. Only in the latter 
city, or in East London have I seen so 
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many signs and posters in Hebrew—the 
Jews of Tunis must be numerous and ac- 
tive. They serve no doubt as a mediating 
element between East and West. 

According to statistics they suffer less 
from tuberculosis than any other class of 
the population, an exemption ascribed to 
their custom of using a wet rag to sweep 
with. This lays the microbic dust, in- 
stead of stirring it up as a broom does. 
Strange that Eastern Jews should be so 
in harmony with the latest medical teach- 
ing of the West. 

The battle of West and East almost 
suggests the old puzzle. When an irre- 
sistible force meets an immovable body, 
what will happen? You see something of 
the answer and that in almost epigram- 
matic shape—when you observe the half- 
caste drivers managing the electric tram- 
cars. But these, like the fezzed and tur- 
baned faces at the French cafés, are only 
part of the answer. The East is so ter- 
ribly elusive, so formidably patient. And 
so the Punic war goes slowly. 

One little corner of the battle was amus- 
ingly revealed at the Bardo, the ancient 
Palace of the Bey, where arabesque deco- 
rations struggle with hideous French 
salons, adorned with great chandeliers and 
double rows of brass clocks. These clocks 
have Arab dials and are kept swathed in 
bags of yellow muslin. The walls are 
hung with bad shiny oil-paintings, gen- 
erally portraits of Western potentates, as 
if the Bey wished to identify himself with 
the royal brotherhood. One of the best 
portraits, if the least congruous, is that 
of Washington. Napoleon is curiously 
represented as pointing to Waterloo. The 
Hall of Judgment, with its exquisitely 
tiled floor and beautiful walls, is disfig- 
ured by a gold and red plush judgment- 
seat for the Bey, who, as the dusky cice- 
rone grimly indicated by drawing his 
finger across his throat, had power of life 
and death. The Bey’s present power is 
largely nominal, though France sagely 
professes to maintain the beylic system of 
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Government. The most astonishing thing 
I encountered in the Bardo was an official 
who refused back-sheesh. Is the West 
then really to win in the great war? 

However it be, the West is making 
Tunisia hum. A motor-car service runs 
between Taboursouk and the capital; a 
small railway serves other towns. There 
is a good deal of Politics—with Phosphate 
in the background. Already universal 
suffrage is demanded to counteract the 
wicked capitalists. 'The sardine business 
is to be set up as soon as France agrees to 
let the tins come in free of duty, and thus 
to protect French capitalists against the 
Sicilian and the Maltese sardines. The 
Sardinian sardine does not seem to figure. 
Tunis has even its Carnival, which Jacques 
the first, emperor of the neighboring Sa- 
hara, announces his intention of attend- 
ing, that he may gather ideas for his coro- 
nation. 

My last glimpse of Africa was—aptly 
enough—of Carthage. Alas! Carthage is 
indeed destroyed. Some reservoirs and a 
museum in which the curious may see 
Punic dedications to Baal, is all that is 
left of the mighty city of Dido. Where 
once all the argosies of East and West 
carried their merchandise, I saw only a 
dark-gray mound with a few new white 


buildings. Never indeed have I seen a 
site more like an ant-heap than this whose 
busy creatures have been swept away. 
That gorgeous pagan life lives only in 
the pages of history or Flaubert. Such 
faint life as Carthage pulses with to-day 
is due to Cardinal Lavigerie, who built a 
great cathedral in a place where there 
were hardly any inhabitants and fewer 
Christians. It was to impress the African 
mind with the splendor of Christianity 
our ship’s doctor told me. This eminent 
ecclesiastic, who might have been Pope 
had he been an Italian, had perceived the 
possibilities of the Soudan before the Em- 
peror Jacques. He raised a regiment to 
proceed there, in a crusading spirit, but 
so many wastrels and desperadoes gath- 
ered to his banner, that the holy corps had 
to be disbanded. But the Carthage Ca- 
thedral remains, as well as this seminary 
of the Péres Blancs on the same mound. 
They serve to remind us of the second 
great Carthage buried beneath it—the 
Christian Carthage. Strange destiny of 
the two contending cities to unite in the 
development of Christianity. The Rome 
of the Popes arose over the ruins of the 
Rome of Scipio, and over the Carthage of 
Hannibal arose the Carthage of Tertul- 
lian, of Cyprian, of St. Augustine. 


PAN ON ’CHANGE 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


oo to this roaring street, 

Shut in by granite walls that dwarf the day, 
Where thousands meet 
With secret weapons for the open fray, 
Came singing songs and piping dances wild 


A minstrel child. 


They heard him not who hurried on so fast, 
Or hearing had no time to understand; 

But he shall pipe triumphant at the last— 
When bare about him lies the wasted land. 








THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 


VIII 


Wier they found him missing, his 
bed untouched, his hat and coat 
on the rack, his inseparable walk- 
ing-stick in the umbrella-stand, they were 
mightily worried. They questioned Jane, 
but she knew nothing. Jack went out to 
the stables; no news there. William, hav- 
ing driven the girls home himself, dared 
say nothing. Then Jack wisely tele- 
phoned for me, and I hurried over to the 
house. 

“Maybe he hunted up some friends last 

night,” I suggested. 

‘But here’s his hat!” atid Nancy. 

“Oh, he’s all right; don’t worry. I'll 
take a tour around the city. I'll find him. 
He may be at one of the clubs.” 

Fortunately for Mr. James Osborne I 
returned home first, and there found his 
note awaiting me. I was at the court by 
noon, armed with thirty-five and a suit of 
clothes that were my own. I found the 
clerk. 

“A young man, dressed as a groom, and 
locked up over night,” I said cautiously. 
‘I wish to pay his fine.” 

“James Osborne?” 

“Yes, that’s the name; James Os- 
borne,” reaching down into my pocket. 

“Fine’s just been paid. We were about 
to release him. Here, officer, show this 
gentleman to James Osborne’s cell, and 
tell him to pack up and get out.” 

So his fine was paid? Found the money 
in his clothes, doubtless. On the way to 
the cell I wondered what the deuce the 
rascal had been doing to get locked up 
over night. I was vastly angry, but at 
the sight of him all my anger melted into 
a prolonged shout of laughter. 

“That’s right; laugh, you old pirate! 


I wish you had been m my boots a few 
hours ago. Lord!” 

I laughed again. 

“Have you got that thirty-five?” he 
asked. 

“Why, your fine has been paid,” I re- 
plied, rather surprised. 

“And didn’t you pay it?” 

“Not I! The clerk told me that it had 
just been paid.” 

Warburton’s jaw sank limply. 
been paid? Who the 
could have paid it, or known?” 

“First, tell me what you’ve been up to.” 

He told me snatches of the exploit as 
he changed his clothes, and it was a ques- 
tion which of us laughed the hardest. But 
he didn’t say a word about the stolen kiss, 
for which I think none the less of him. 

“Who were the women?”’ I asked. 

He looked at me for a space, as if de- 
ciding. Finally he made a negative sign. 

“Don’t know who they were, eh?” in- 
credulously. 

He shrugged, laughed, and drew on his 
shoes. 

“T always knew that I was the jackass 
of the family, Chuck, but I never expect- 
ed to do it so well. Let’s get out of this 
hole. I wonder who can have paid that 
fine? No, that would not be 
possible !” 

“What would not be?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” laughing. 

But I coud see that his spirits had gone 
up several degrees. 

“The whole thing is likely to be in the 
evening papers,” I said. He needed a 
little worrying. And I knew his horror 
of publicity. 

“The newspapers? 


Just 
deuce 


In the newspa- 











“He looked down into the girl’s wonder-lit eyes and smiled cheerfully.” 
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pers? Oh, I say, Chuck, can’t you use 
your influence to suppress the thing? 
Think of the girls.” 

“T’ll do the best I can. And there’s 
only one thing for you to do, and that is 
to cut out of town till your beard has 
grown. It would serve you right, how- 
ever, if the reporters got the true facts.” 

“I’m for getting out of town, Chuck; 
and on the next train but one.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a policeman. 

“A note for Mister Osborne,” ironical- 
ly. He tossed the letter to Warburton 
and withdrew. 

Mister Osborne eagerly tore open an 
end of the envelope, a very aristocratic 
envelope, as I could readily discern, and 
extracted the letter. I closely watched his 
facial expressions. First, there was in- 
terest, then surprise, to be succeeded by 
amusement and a certain exultation. He 
slapped his thigh. 

“By George, Chuck, I'll do it!” 

“Do it? Now what?” 

“Listen to this.” He cleared his throat, 
sniffed of the faintly scented paper and 
cleared his throat again. He looked up 
at me drolly. 

“Well?” said I, impatiently. I was as 
eager to hear it as he had been to read it. 
I believed that the mystery was about to 
be solved. 

** James Osborne, Sir: I have been 
thinking the matter over seriously, and 
have come to the conclusion that there 
may have been a mistake. Undoubtedly 
my groom was primarily to blame. I have 
discharged him for neglecting his post of 
duty. I distinctly recall the manner in 
which you handled the horses last night. 
It may be possible that they ran away 
with you. However that may be, I find 
myself in need of a groom. Your horse- 
manship saved us from a serious accident. 
If you will promise to leave whisky alone, 
besides bringing me a recommendation, 
and are without engagement, call at 
this afternoon at three o’clock. I 





should be willing to pay as much as forty 
dollars the month. You would be expect- 
ed to accompany me on my morning 
rides.’ ” 

“She must have paid the fine,” said I. 
“Well, it beats anything I ever heard of. 
Had you arrested, and now wants to em- 
ploy you! What name did you say?” I 
asked, carelessly. 

“TI didn’t say any name, Chuck,” smil- 
ing. “And I’m not going to give any, 
you old duffer.” 

‘And why not?” 

“For the one and simple reason that I 
am going to accept the position,” with 
a coolness that staggered me. 

“What?” I bawled. 

“Sure as life, as the policeman said last 
night.” 

“You silly ass, you! Do you want to 
make the family a laughing-stock all over 
town?” I was really angry. 

“Neither the family nor the town will 
know anything about it,” imperturbably. 

“But you will be recognized!” I re- 
monstrated. “It’s a clear case of insan- 
ity, after what has just happened to 
you.” 

“TI promise not to drink any whisky,” 
soberly. 

“Bob, you are fooling me.” 

“Not the littlest bit, Chuck. I’ve worn 
a beard for two years. No one would 
recognize me. Besides, being a groom, 
no one would pay any particular atten- 
tion to me. Get the point?” 

“But what under the sun is your ob- 
ject?” I demanded. “There’s something 
back of all this. It’s not a simple lark 
like last night’s.” 

**Perspicuous man!” railingly. “ Possi- 
bly you may be right. Chuck, you know 
that I’ve just got to be doing something. 
I’ve been active too long. I am shamed 
to say that I should tire of the house in 
a week or more. Change, change, of air, 
of place, of occupation; change—I must 
have it. It’s food and drink.” 

**You’ve met this woman before.” 
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“T neither acknowledge nor deny. It 
will be very novel. I shall be busy from 
morning till night. Think of the fun of 
meeting persons whom you know, but who 
do not know you. I wouldn’t give up 
this chance for any amount of money.” 

“Forty dollars the month,” said I, 
wrathfully. 

“Cigar money,” tranquilly. 

“Look here, Bob; be reasonable. You 
can’t go about as a groom in Washington. 
If the newspapers ever got hold of it, you 
‘ would be disgraced. They wouldn’t take 
you as a clerk in a third-rate consulate. 
Supposing you should run into Jack or 
his wife or Nancy ; do you think that they 
wouldn’t know you at once?” 

“T’ll take the risk. I’d deny that I 
knew them; they’d tumble and leave me 
alone. Chuck, I’ve got to do this. Some 
day you'll understand.” 

“But the woman’s name, Bob.” 

“Oh, yes! And have you slide around 
and show me up within twenty-four hours. 
No, I thank you. I am determined on 
this. You ought to know me by this time. 
I never back down; it isn’t in the blood. 
And when all is said, where’s the harm in 
this escapade? I can see none. It may 
not last the day through.” 

“T trust not,” savagely. 

“T am determined upon answering this 
letter in person and finding out, if possi- 
ble, what induced her to pay my fine. 
Jackass or not, I’m going to see the thing 
through.” Then he stretched an appeal- 
ing hand out toward me; and said whee- 
dlingly: “Chuck, give me your word to 
keep perfectly quiet. I'll drop you a line 
once in a while, just to let you know how 


I stand. I shall be at the house to-night. - 


Pll find an excuse. I’m to go up north 
on a hunting expedition; a hurry call. 
Do you catch on?” 

“T shall never be able to look Nancy in 
the face,” I declared. ‘Come, Bob; for- 
get it. It sounds merry enough, but my 
word for it, you’ll regret it inside of twen- 
ty-four hours. You are a graduate of 


the proudest military school in the world, 
and you are going to make a groom of 
yourself !”” 

“I’ve already done that and been locked 
up over night. You are wasting your 
breath, Chuck.” 

“Well, hang you for a jackass, sure 
enough! I promise; but if you get into 
any such scrape as this, you needn’t send 
for me. I refuse to help you again.” 

**T can’t exactly see that you did. Let’s 
get out. Got a cigar in your pockets? 
I am positively dying for a smoke.” 

Suddenly a brilliant idea came to me. 
“Did you know that Miss Annesley, the 
girl you saw on shipboard, was in Wash- 
ington and was at the Embassy last 
night?” 

“No! You don’t say!” He was too 
clever for me. ‘When I get through with 
this exploit, Nancy’ll have to introduce 
me. Did you see her?” 

“Yes, and talked to her. You see what 
you missed by not going last night.” 

“Yes, I missed a good night’s rest and 
a cold bath in the morning.” 

“Where shall I say you were last 
night?” I asked presently. 

Mister James scratched his chin dis- 
concertedly. “I hadn’t thought of that. 
Say that I met some of the boys and got 
mixed up in a little game of poker.” 

“You left your hat on the rack and 
your cane in the stand. You are supposed 
to have left the house without any hat.” 

“Hat!” He jumped up from the cot 
upon which he had been sitting and 
picked up the groom’s tile. “Didn’t you 
bring me a hat?” dismayed. 

“You said nothing about it.” And I 
roared with laughter. 

“How shall I get out of here? I can’t 
wear this thing through the streets.” 

“Tve a mind to make you wear it. 
And, by Jove, you shall! You'll wear it 
to the hatter’s, or stay here. That’s final. 
I never back down, either.” 

“T’'ll wear it; only, mark me, [ll get 
even with you. I always did.” 
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“7 am not a boy any longer,” with an 
inflection on the personal pronoun. 
“Well, to continue about that excuse. 
You left the house without a hat, and you 
met the boys and played poker all night. 
That hitches wonderfully. You didn’t 
feel well enough to go to the Embassy, 
but you could go and play poker. That 
sounds as if you cared a lot for your sis- 
ter. And you wanted to stay at home 
the first night, because you had almost 
forgotten how the inside of a private 
dwelling looked. Very good; very coher- 
ent.” 

“Cut it, Chuck. What the deuce ex- 
cuse can I give?” worriedly lighting the 
cigar I had given him. 

“My boy, I’m not making up your ex- 
cuses ; you'll have to invent those. I'll be 
silent, but I refuse to lie to Nancy on 
your account. Poker is the only excuse 
that would carry any weight with it. You 
will have to let them believe you’re a 
heartless wretch; which you are, if you 
persist in this idiotic exploit.” 

“You don’t understand, Chuck. I 
wish I could tell you; honestly, I do. The 
girls will have to think mean things of me 
till the farce is over. I couldn’t escape if 
I wanted to.” 

“Is it Miss Annesley, Bob? Was it 
she whom you ran away with? Come, 
make a clean breast of it. If it’s she, 
why, that altogether alters the face of 
things.” 

He walked the length of the cell and 
returned. “I give up. You’ve hit it. 
You understand now. I simply can’t 
back away; I couldn’t if I tried.” 

“Are you in love with the girl?” 

“That’s just what I want to find out, 
Chuck. I’m not sure. I’ve been thinking 
of her night and day. I never had any 
affair; I don’t know what love is. But if 
it’s shaking in your boots at the sound of 
her name, if it’s getting red in the face 
when you only just think of her, if it’s 
having a wild desire to pick her up and 
run away with her when you see her, then 
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I’ve got it. When she stepped out of 
that confounded carriage last night, you 
could have knocked me over with a paper- 
wad. Come, let’s go out. Hang the hat! 
Let them all laugh if they will. It’s only 
a couple of blocks to the hatter’s.” 

He bravely put the white hat on his 
head, and together we marched out of the 
police-office into the street. We entered 
the nearest hatter’s together. He took 
what they call a drop-kick out of the hat, 
sending it far to the rear of the establish- 
ment. I purchased a suitable derby for 
him, gave him ten dollars for emergencies, 
and we parted. 

He proceeded to a telegraph office and 
sent a despatch to a friend up north, ask- 
ing him to telegraph him to come at once, 
taking his chances of getting a reply. 
After this he boarded a north-going car, 
and was rolled out to Chevy Chase. He 
had no difficulty in finding the house of 
which he was in search. It was a fine ex- 
ample of colonial architecture, well back 
from the road, and fields beyond it. It 
was of red brick and white stone, with a 
wide veranda supported by great white 
pillars. There was a modern portico at 
one side. A fine lawn surrounded the 
whole, and white-pebble walks wound in 
and out. All around were thickly wooded 
hills, gashed here and there by the fa- 
miliar yet peculiar red clay of the coun- 
try. Warburton walked up the driveway 
and knocked deliberately at the servants’ 
door, which was presently opened. (I 
learned all these things afterward, which 
accounts for my accurate knowledge of 
events. ) 

Please inform Miss Annesley that Mr. 
Osborne has come in reply to her letter,” 
he said to the little black-eyed French 
maid. 

““Ees Meestaire Osborrrrne zee new 

mo??? 

“Ves,” 

“T go thees minute!” Heim! what a 
fine-looking young man to make eyes at 
on cold nights in the kitchen! 
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Warburton sat down and twirled his 
hat. Several times he repressed the desire 
to laugh. He gazed curiously about him. 
From where he sat he could see into the 
kitchen. The French chef was hanging 
up his polished pans in a glistening row 
back of the range, and he was humming 
a little chanson which Warburton had 
often heard in the restaurants of the pro- 
vincial cities of France. He even found 
himself catching up the refrain where the 
chef left off. Directly he heard footsteps 
sounding on the hardwood floor, which 
announced that the maid was returning 
with her mistress. 

He stood up, rested first on one foot, 
then on the other, and awkwardly shifted 
his new hat from one hand to the other, 
then suddenly put the hat under his arm, 
recollecting that the label was not such 
as servants wore inside their hats. 

There was something disquieting in 
those magnetic sapphire eyes looking so 
serenely into his. 


IX 


Remarkable as it may read, his first 
impression was of her gown, a gown such 
as women wear on those afternoons when 
they are free of social obligations, a gown 
to walk in or to lounge in. The skirt, 
which barely reached to the top of her 
low shoes, was of some blue stuff (stuff, 
because to a man’s mind the word covers 
feminine dress-goods generally, liberally, 
and handily ), overshot with gray. Above 
this she had put on a white golfing- 
sweater, a garment which at that time 
was just beginning to find vogue among 
women who loved the fields and the road. 
Only men who own to stylish sisters ap- 
preciate these things, and Warburton 
possessed rather observant eyes. She held 
a bunch of freshly plucked poppies in 
her hand. It was the second time that 
their glances had met and held. In the 
previous episode (that day she had leaned 





out of the cab) hers had been first to fall. 
Now it was his turn. He studied the tips 
of his shoes. There were three causes why 
he lowered his eyes: First, she was mis- 
tress here and he was an applicant for 
employment; second, he loved her; third, 
he was committing the first bold dishon- 
esty in his life. Once, it was on the very 
tip of his tongue to confess everything, 
apologize, and take himself off. But his 
curiosity was of greater weight than his 
desire. He remained silent, and waited 
for her to speak. 

Celeste, you may leave us,” said Miss 
Annesley. 

Celeste courtesied, shot a killing glance 
at the tentative groom, and departed the 
scene. 

“You have driven horses for some 
length of time?” the girl began. 

If only he might look as calmly and 
fearlessly at her! What a voice, now that 
he heard it in its normal tone! “Yes, 
Madame; I have ridden and driven some- 
thing like ten years.” 

“Where?” 

“In the West, mostly.” 

“You are English?” 

“No, Madame.” He wondered how 
much she had heard at the police-court 
that morning. “I am an American born.” 

‘Are you addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cants?” mentally noting the clearness of 
the whites of his eyes. 

The barest flicker of a smile stirred his 
lips. “No, Madame. I had not been 
drinking last night—that is, not in the 
sense the officers declared I had. It is 
true that I take a drink once in a while, 
when I have been riding or driving all 
day, or I am cold. I have absolutely no 
appetite.” 

She brushed her cheeks with the pop- 
pies, and for a brief second the flowers 
threw a most beautiful color over her face 
and neck. “What was your object in 
climbing on the box of my carriage and 
running away with it?” 

Quick as a flash of light he conceived 
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his answer. ‘Madame, it was a jest be- 
tween me and some maids.” He had al- 
most said serving-maids, but the thought 
of Nancy checked this libel. 

“Between you and some maids?” faint- 
ly contemptuous. “Explain, for I be- 
lieve an explanation is due me.” 

His gaze was forced to rove again. 
“Well, Madame, it is truly embarrassing. 
Two maids were to enter a carriage and I 
was to drive them away from the Em- 
bassy, and once I had them in the carriage 
I thought it would be an admirable chance 
to play them a trick.” 

“Pray, since when have serving-maids 
been allowed exit from the main hall of 
the British Embassy?” 

Mr. Robert was positive that the shadow 
of a sarcastic smile rested for a moment on 
her lips. But it was instantly hidden un- 
der the poppies. 

“That is something of which I have no 
intimate knowledge. A groom is not sup- 
posed to turn his head when on the box 
unless spoken to. You will readily under- 
stand that, Madame. I made a mistake 
in the number. Mine was seventy-one, 
and I answered numbe. seventeen. I was 
confused.” 

“TI dare say. Seventy-one,” she mused. 
“Tt will be easy to verify this, to find out 
whose carriage that was.” 

Mr. Robert recognized his mistake, but 
he saw no way to rectify it. She stood 
silently gazing over his shoulder, into 
the fields beyond. 

“Perhaps you can explain to me that 
remarkable episode at the carriage door? 
I should be pleased to hear your explana- 
tion.” 

It had come,—the very thing he had 
dreaded had come. He had hoped that 
she would ignore it. “Madame, I can 
see that you have sent for me out of curi- 
osity only. If I offered any disrespect to 
you last night, I pray you to forgive me. 
For, on my word of honor, it was inno- 
cently done.” He bowed, and even placed 
his hand on the knob of the door. 


“Have a little patience. I prefer my- 
self to forget that disagreeable incident.” 
The truth is, “on my word of honor,” 
coming from a groom, sounded strangely 
in her ears; and she wanted to learn more 
about this fellow. “Mr. Osborne, what 
were you before you became a groom?” 

“T have not always been a groom, it is 
true, Madame. My past I prefer to leave 
in obscurity. There is nothing in that 
past, however, of which I need be 
ashamed ;” and unconsciously his figure 
became more erect. 

“Ts your name Osborne?” 

“No, Madame, it is not. For my fam- 
ily’s sake, I have tried to forget my own 
name.” (I'll wager the rascal never felt 
a qualm in the region of his conscience. ) 

It was this truth which was not truth 
that won his battle. 

“You were doubtless discharged last 
night?” 

“T did not return to ascertain, Ma- 
dame. I merely sent for my belongings.” 

“You have recommendations?” pres- 
ently. 

“*T have no recommendations whatever, 
Madame. If you employ me, it must be 
done on your own responsibility and in- 
sight to human nature. I can only say, 
Madame, that I am honest, that I am will- 
ing, that I possess a thorough knowledge 
of horseflesh.” 

“It is very unusual,” she said, search- 
ing him to the very heart with her deep 
blue eyes. “For all I know you may be 
the greatest rascal, or you may be the 
honestest man, in the world.”? His smile 
was so frank and engaging that she was 
forced to smile herself. But she thought 
of something, and frowned. “If you 
have told me the truth, so much the bet- 
ter; for I can easily verify all you have 
told me. I will give you a week’s trial. 
After all,” indifferently, “what I desire 
is a capable servant. You will have to put 
up with a good deal. There are days 
when I am not at all amiable, and on 
those days I do not like to find a speck of 
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rust on the metals or a blanket that has 
not been thoroughly brushed. As for the 
animals, they must always shine like satin. 
This last is unconditional. Besides all 
this, our force of servants is small. Do 
you know anything about serving?” 

“Very little.” What was coming now? 

“The chef will coach you. I entertain 
some, and there will be times when you 
will be called upon to wait upon the table. 
Come with me and I will show you the 
horses. We have only five, but my father 
takes a great pride in them. They are all 
thoroughbreds.” 

“Like their mistress,” was Warburton’s 
mental supplementary. 

“Father hasn’t ridden for years, how- 
ever. The groom I discharged this 
morning was capable enough on the box, 
but he was worse than useless to me in 
my morning rides. I ride from nine till 
eleven, even Sundays sometimes. Remain 
here till I return.” 

As she disappeared Warburton drew in 
an exceedingly long breath and released 
it slowly. Heavens, what an ordeal! He 
drew the back of his hand across his fore- 
head and found it moist. Not a word 
about the fine: he must broach it and 
thank her. Ah, to ride with her every 
morning, to adjust her stirrup, to obey 
every command to which she might give 
voice, to feel her small boot repulse his 
palm as she mounted, to take her hands 
as she dismounted! Heaven could hold 
nothing greater than this. And how 
easily a woman may be imposed upon! 
Decidedly, Mr. Robert was violently in 
love. 

When she returned there was a sun- 
bonnet on her head, and she had pinned 
the poppies on her breast. (Why? I 
couldn’t tell you, unless, when all is said 
and done, be he king or valet, a man is 
always a man; and if perchance he is 
blessed with good looks, a little more than 
aman. You will understand that in this 
instance I am trying to view things 
through a woman’s eyes.) With a nod 


she bade him precede her, and they went 
out toward the stables. She noted the flat 
back, the square shoulders, the easy, 
graceful swing of the legs. 

“Have you been a soldier?” she asked 
suddenly. 

He wheeled. His astonishment could 
not be disguised quickly enough to escape 
her vigilant eye. Once more he had re- 
course to the truth. 

“Yes, Madame. It was as a trooper 
that I learned horsemanship.” 

“What regiment?” 

“T prefer not to say,” quietly. 

“T do not like mysteries,” briefly. 

“Madame, you have only to dismiss 
me, to permit me to thank you for paying 
my fine and to reimburse you at the earli- 
est opportunity.” 

She closed her lips tightly. No one 
but herself knew what had been on the 
verge of passing across them. “Let us 
proceed to the stables,” was all she said. 
“If you prove yourself a capable horse- 
man, that is all I desire.” 

The stable-boy slid back the door, and 
the two entered. Warburton glanced 
quickly about; all was neatness. There 
was light and ventilation, too, and the 
box-stalls were roomy. The girl stopped 
before a handsome bay mare, which whin- 
nied when it saw her. She laid her cheek 
against the animal’s nose and talked that 
soft jargon so embarrassing to man and 
so intelligible to babies and pet animals. 
Lucky horse, he thought; but his face 
expressed nothing. 

“This is Jane, my own horse, and there 
are few living things I love so well. Re- 
member this. She is a thoroughbred, a 
first-class hunter; and I have done more 
than five feet on her at home.” 

She moved on, Warburton following 
soberly and thoughtfully. There was a 
good deal to think of just now. The more 
he saw of this girl, the less he understood 
her purpose in hiring him. She couldn’t 
possibly know anything about him, who 
or what he was. With his beard gone he 
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defied her to recognize in him the man 
who had traveled across the Atlantic with 
her. A high-bred woman, such as she was, 
would scarcely harbor any kind feelings 
toward a man who had acted as he was act- 
ing? If any man had kissed Nancy the way 
he had kissed her, he would have broken 
every bone in his body, or hired some one 
to do it. And she had paid his fine at the 
police-station and had hired him on pro- 
bation. Truly he was in the woods, and 
there wasn’t a sign of a blazed trail. (It 
will be seen that my hero hadn’t had much 
experience with women. She knew noth- 
ing of him whatever. She was simply 
curious, and brave enough to attempt to 
have this curiosity gratified. Of course, 
I do not venture to say that, had he been 
coarse in appearance, she would have had 
anything to do with him.) 

“This is Dick, my father’s horse,” nod- 
ding toward a sorrel, large and well set 
up. “He will be your mount. The ani- 
mal in the next stall is Pirate.” 

Pirate was the handsomest black geld- 
ing Warburton had ever laid eyes on. 

“What a beauty!” he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, forgetting that grooms 
should be utterly without enthusiasm. He 
reached out his hand to pat the black nose, 
when a warning cry restrained him. Pi- 
rate’s ears lay flat. 

“Take care! He is a bad-tempered 
animal. No one rides him, and we keep 
him only to exhibit at the shows. Only 
half a dozen men have ridden him with 
any success. He won’t take a curb in his 
mouth, and he always runs away. It 
takes a very strong man to hold him in. 
I really don’t believe that he’s vicious, 
only terribly mischievous, like a bullying 
bo ” 


*T should like to ride him.” 

The girl looked at her new groom in a 
manner which expressed frank astonish- 
ment. Was he in earnest, or was it mere 
bravado? An idea came to her, a mis- 
chievous idea. 

“If you can sit on Pirate’s back for 
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ten minutes, there will not be any question 
of probation. I promise to engage you 
on the spot, recommendation or no recom- 
mendation.” Would he back down? 

“Where are the saddles, Madame?” he 
asked calmly, though his blood moved 
faster. 

“On the pegs behind you,” becoming 
interested. “Do you really intend to ride 
him?” 

“With your permission.” 

“T warn you that the risk you are run- 
ning is great.” 

“T am not afraid of Pirate, Madame,” 
in a tone which implied that he was not 
afraid of any horse living. The spirit 
of antagonism rose up in him, that spirit 
of antagonism of the human against the 
animal, that eternal ambition of the one 
to master the other. And besides, I’m not 
sure that James didn’t want to “show off” 
before the girl—another very human trait 
in mankind. For my part, I wouldn’t 
give yesterday’s rose for a man who 
wouldn’t “show off” once in a while, when 
his best girl is around and looking on. 

“On your head be it, then,” a sudden 
nervousness seizing her. Yet she was as 
eager to witness the encounter as he was 
to court it. “William!” she called. The 
stable-boy entered, setting aside his 
broom. “This is James, the new groom. 
Help him to saddle Pirate.” 

“Saddle Pirate, Miss Annesley?” cried 
the boy, his mouth open and his eyes wide. 

“You see?” said the girl to Warburton. 

“Take down that saddle with the hood- 
ed stirrups,” said Warburton, briefly. He 
would ride Pirate now, even if Pirate had 
been sired in Beelzebub’s stables. He 
carefully inspected the saddle, the stirrup- 
straps, and the girth. “Very good, in- 
deed. Buckles on saddles are always a 
hidden menace and a constant danger. 
Now, bring out Pirate, William.” 

William brought out the horse, who 
snorted when he saw the saddle on the 
floor and the curb on Warburton’s arm. 


“There hasn’t been anybody on his 
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back for a year, sir; not since last winter. 
He’s likely to give you trouble,” said the 
boy. “You can’t put that curb on him, 
sir; he won’t stand for it a moment. Miss 
Annesley, hadn’t you better step outside? 
He may start to kicking. That heavy 
English snaffle is the best thing I know of. 
Try that, sir. And don’t let him get his 
head down, or he’ll do you. Whoa!” as 
Pirate suddenly took it into his head to 
leave the barn without permission. 

The girl sprang lightly into one of the 
empty stalls and waited. She was greatly 
excited, and the color in her cheeks was 
not borrowed from the poppies. She saw 
the new groom take Pirate by the fore- 
lock, and, quicker than words can tell, 
Mr. Pirate was angrily champing the 
cold bit. He reared. Warburton caught 
him by the nose and the neck. Pirate 
came down, trembling with rage. 

“Here, boy; catch him here,” cried 
Warburton. William knew his business, 
and he grasped the bridle close under Pi- 
rate’s jaws. “'That’s it. Now hold him.” 

Warburton picked up the saddle and 
threw it over Pirate’s glossy back. Pirate 
waltzed from side to side, and shook his 
head wickedly. But the man who was to 
mount him knew all these signs. Swiftly 
he gathered up the end of the belly-band 
strap and ran it through the iron ring. 
In and out he threaded it, drawing it 
tighter and tighter. He leaped into the 
saddle and adjusted the stirrups, then dis- 
mounted. 

“T’ll take him now, William,” said 
James, smiling. 

“All right, sir,” said William, glad 
enough to be relieved of all further re- 
sponsibility. 

James led Pirate into the small court 
and waited for Miss Annesley, who ap- 
peared in the doorway presently. 

“James, I regret that I urged you to 
ride him. You will be hurt,” she said. 
Her worry was plainly visible on her face. 

James smiled his pleasantest and 
touched his hat. 


“Very well, then; I have warned you. 
If he bolts, head him for a tree. That’s 
the only way to stop him.” 

James shortened the bridle-rein to the 
required length, took a firm grip on Pi- 
rate’s mane, and vaulted into the saddle. 
Pirate stood perfectly still. He shook 
his head. James talked to him and patted 
his sleek neck, and touched him gently 
with his heel. Then things livened up a 
bit. Pirate waltzed, reared, plunged, and 
started to do the pas seul on the flower- 
beds. Then he immediately changed his 
mind. He decided to reénter the stables. 

“Don’t let him get his head down!” 
yelled William, nimbly jumping over a 
bed of poppies and taking his position 
beside his mistress. 

“The gates, William! The gates!” 
cried the girl excitedly. “Only one is 
open. He will not be able to get through.” 

William scampered down the driveway 
and swung back the iron barrier. None 
too soon! Like a black shadow, Pirate 
flashed by, his rider’s new derby rolling 
in the dust. 

The girl stood in the doorway, her 
hands pressed against her heart. She was 
as white as the clouds which sailed over- 


head. 


X 


On the opposite side of the road there 
was a stone wall about five feet in 
height; beyond this was a broad, rolling 
field, and farther on, a barb-wire fence 
and a boggy stream which oozed its way 
down toward the Potomac. Far away 
across the valley the wooded hills were 
drying and withering and thinning, with 
splashes of yellow and red. A flock of 
birds speckled the fleeey October clouds, 
and a mild breeze sent the grasses shiver- 
ing. 

Toward the wall Pirate directed his 
course. Warburton threw back his full 
weight. The effort had little or no effect 























on Pirate’s mouth. His rider remembered 
about the tree, but the nearest was many 
yards away. Over the wall they went, and 
down the field. Pirate tried to get his 
head down, but he received a check. Score 
one for the man. Warburton, his legs 
stiffened in the stirrups, his hands well 
down, his breath coming in gasps, won- 
dered where they would finally land. He 
began to use his knees, and Pirate felt the 
pressure. He didn’t like it at all. Oddly 
enough, Warburton’s leg did not bother 
him as he expected it would, and this gave 
him confidence. On, on; the dull pound- 
ing of Pirate’s feet, the flying sod, the 
wind in his face: and when he saw the 
barb-wire fence, fear entered into him. 
An inch too low, a stumble, and serious in- 
juries might result. He must break Pi- 
rate’s gait. 

He began to saw cowboy fashion. 
Pirate grew very indignant: he was 
being hurt. His speed slackened none, 
however; he was determined to make 
that fence if it was the last thing he ever 
did. He’d like to see any man stop him. 
He took the deadly fence as with the 
wings of a bird. But he found that the 
man was still on his back. He couldn’t 
understand it. He grew worried. And 
then he struck the red-brown muck bor- 
dering the stream. The muck flew, but at 
every bound Pirate sank deeper, and the 
knees of his rider were beginning to tell. 
Warburton, full of rage, yet not unrea- 
sonable rage, quickly saw his chance. 
Once more he threw back his weight; this 
time to the left. Pirate’s head came stub- 
bornly around; his gait was broken, he 
was floundering in the stream. Now War- 
burton used his heels savagely. He short- 
ened the reins and whacked Mr. Pirate 
soundly across the ears. Pirate plunged 
and reared and, after devious evolutions, 
reached solid ground. This time his head 
was high in the air, and, try as he would, 
he could not lower his neck a solitary inch. 

Warburton knew that the animal could 
not make the barb-wire fence again, so he 
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waltzed him along till he found a break 
in the wire. Over this Pirate bounded, 
snorting. But he had met a master. 
Whether he reared or plunged, waltzed 
or ran, he could not make those ruthless 
knees relent in their pressure. He began 
to understand what all beasts understand, 
sooner or later—the inevitable mastery of 
man. There was blood in his nostrils. A 
hand touched his neck caressingly. He 
shook his head; he refused to conciliate. 
A voice, kindly but rather breathless, ad- 
dressed him. Again Pirate shook his head ; 
but he did not run, he cantered. Warbur- 
ton gave a sigh of relief. Over the field 
they went. A pull to the left, and Pirate 
wheeled; a pull to the right, and again 
Pirate answered, and cantered in a circle. 
But he still shook his great head discon- 
tentedly, and the froth that spattered 
Warburton’s legs was flecked with blood. 
The stirrup-strap began to press sharply 
and hurtfully against Warburton’s. in- 
jured leg. He tugged, and Pirate fell 
into a trot. He was mastered. 

After this Warburton did as he pleased ; 
Pirate had learned his lesson. His master 
put him through a dozen maneuvers, and 
he was vastly satisfied with the victory. In 
the heat of the battle Warburton had 
forgotten all about where and what he 
was; and it was only when he discerned 
far away a sunbonnet with fluttering 
strings peering over the stone wall, and a 
boy in leggings standing on top of the 
wall, that he recollected. A wave of ex- 
hilaration swept through his veins. He 
had conquered the horse before the eyes 
of the one woman. 

He guided Pirate close to the wall, and 
stopped him, looked down into the girl’s 
wonder-lit eyes and smiled cheerfully. 
And what is more, she smiled faintly in 
acknowledgment. He had gained, in the 
guise of a groom, what he might never 
have gained in any other condition of 
life: the girl’s respect and admiration. 
Though a thorough woman of the world, 
high-bred, well-born, she forgot for the 
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moment to control her features; and as I 
have remarked elsewhere, Warburton was 
a shrewd observer. 

“Bully, Mr. Osborne!” shouted Wil- 
liam, leaping down. “It was simply 
great!” 

“There are some bars further down,” 
said the girl, quietly. “William, run and 
open them.” 

Warburton flushed slightly. He could 
not tell how she had accomplished it, 
whether it was the tone or the gesture, 
but she had calmly reéstablished the gulf 
between mistress and servant. 

“T think I'll put him to the wall 
again,” said the hero, seized by a rebel 
spirit. 

He wheeled Pirate about and sent him 
back at arun. Pirate balked. Round he 
went again, down the field and back. This 
time he cleared the wall with a good foot 
to spare. The victory was complete. 

When it was all over, and Pirate was 
impatiently munching an extra supply of 
oats, the girl bade Mr. James to report 
early the following morning. 

“T hope I shall please you, Madame.” 

“Address me as Miss Annesley from 
now on,” she said; and nodding shortly, 
she entered the house. 

To Warburton, half the pleasure of the 
victory was gone; for not a word of praise 
had she given him. Yet, she had answered 
his smile. Well, he had made a lackey out 
of himself ; he had no right to expect any- 
thing but forty dollars the month and 
orders. 

He broke his word with me. He did not 
return to the house that night for dinner. 
In fact, he deliberately sent for his things, 
explaining that he was called north and 
wouldn’t have the time to see them before 
he left. It took all my persuasive oratory 
to smooth the troubled waters, and then 
there were areas upon which my oil had 
no effect whatever. 

“He is perfectly heartless!” cried 
Nancy. “He couldn’t go to the Embassy, 
but he could steal away and play poker 


all night with a lot of idling Army offi- 
cers. And now he is going off to Canada 
without even seeing us to say good-by. 
Charlie, there is something back of all 
this.” 

“T’ll bet it’s a woman,” said Jack, 
throwing a scrutinizing glance at me. 


- But I was something of a diplomat my- 


self, and he didn’t catch me napping. 
“Here’s a telegram for him, too.” 

“I think I'll take the liberty of open- 
ing it,” said I. I knew its contents. It 
was the reply Warburton had depended 
on. I read it out loud. It is good to have 
friends of this sort. No question was 
asked. It was a bald order: “Come up 
at once and shoot caribou. Take first 
train.” 

“Bob’s a jackass,” was Jack’s commen- 
tary. I had heard something like it be- 
before, that day. “He'll turn up all 
right ;” and Jack lit a cigar and picked 
up his paper. 

“And Betty Annesley is going to call 
to-morrow night,” said Nancy, her voice 
overflowing with reproach. Her eyes even 
sparkled with tears. “I did so want them 
to meet.” 

I called myself a villain. But I had 
given my promise; and I was in love my- 
self. 

“T don’t see what we can do. When 
Bob makes up his mind to do anything, 
he generally does it.”” And Jack, believ- 
ing he had demolished the subject, opened 
his Morning Post and fell to studying the 
latest phases of the Venezuelan muddle. 

Nancy began to cry softly; she loved 
the scalawag as only sisters know how to 
love. And I became possessed with two 
desires; to console her and to punch Mr. 
Robert’s head. 

“Tt has always been this way with him,” 
Nancy went on, dabbing her eyes with her 
two-by-four handkerchief. “We never 
dreamed that he was going into the Army 
till he came home one night and an- 
nounced that he had successfully passed 
his examinations for West Point. He 




















goes and gets shot, and we never know 
anything about it till we read the papers. 
Next, hé resigns and goes abroad without 
a word or coming to see us. I don’t know 
what to make of Bobby; I really don’t.” 

I took her hand in mine and kissed it, 
and told her the rascal would turn up in 
due time, that they hadn’t heard the last 
of him for that winter. 

“‘He’s only thoughtless and single pur- 
posed,” interposed Jack. 

‘Single purposed!” I echoed. 

“Why, yes. He gets one thing at a 
time in his brain, and thinks of nothing 
else till that idea becomes worn out. I 
know him.” 

I recalled my useless persuasion of the 
morning. “I believe you are right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” replied Jack, 
turning a page of his paper. “Do you 
know where he has gone?” 

“TI think the telegram explains every- 
thing,” evasively. 

“Humph! Don’t you worry about 
him, Nan. I'll wager he’s up to some of 
his old-time deviltry.” 

These and other little observations Jack 
let fall made it plain to me that he was 
a natural student of men and their im- 
pulses, and that his insight and judgment, 
unerring and anticipatory, had put him 
where he was to-day, at the head of a de- 
partment. 

I left the house about ten o’clock, went 
down-town and found the prodigal at a 
cheap hotel on Pennsylvania. He was 
looking over some boots and leggings and 
ready-made riding breeches. 

“Aha, Chuck, so here you are?” 

“Look here, Bob, this will never do at 
all,” I began. 

“T thought we had threshed all that 
thoroughly this morning.” 

“T left Nancy crying over your blamed 
callousness.” 

“Nancy? Hang it, I don’t want Nancy 
to waste any tears over me; I’m not worth 
it.”” 

‘Precious little you care! If it wasn’t 
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for the fact that you have told me the 
true state of things, I should have ex- 
posed you to-night. Why didn’t you turn 
up to dinner as you promised? You 
might at least have gone through the pre- 
tense of saying good-by to them.” 

““My dear boy, I’ll admit that my con- 
duct is nefarious. But look; Nancy knows 
Miss Annesley, and they will be calling 
on one another. The truth is, I dare not 
let the girls see me without a beard. And 
I’m too far gone into the thing to back 
out now.” 

“T honestly hope that some one recog- 
nizes you and gives you away,” I declared 
indignantly. 

“Thanks. You’re in love with Nancy, 
aren’t you? To be sure. Well, wouldn’t 
you do anything to keep around where 
she is, to serve her, to hear her voice, to 
touch her hand occasionally, to ride with 
her; in fact, always to be within the magic 
circle of her presence? Well, I love this 
girl; I know it now, it is positive, doubt- 
less. Her presence is as necessary to me as 
the air I breathe. Had I met her in the 
conventional way, she would have looked 
upon me as one of the pillars of conven- 
tion, and mildly ignored me. As I am, she 
does not know what I am, or who I am; I 
am a mystery, I represent a secret, and she 
desires to find out what this secret is. Be- 
sides all this, something impels me to act 
this part, something aside from love. It 
is inexplicable; fate, maybe.” He paused, 
went to the window, and looked down into 
the street. It was after-theater time and 
carriages were rolling to and fro. 

“Bob, I apologize. You know a great 
deal more about feminine nature than I 
had given you credit for. But how can 
you win her this way?” 

He raised his shoulders. “Time and 
chance.” 

“Well, whate’er betide, I can’t help 
wishing you luck.” 

We shook hands silently, and then I 
left him. 

“Father,” said Betty Annesley at the 
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dinner-table that same night, “I have en- 
gaged a new groom. He rode Pirate to- 
day and thoroughly mastered him.” 

“Pirate? You don’t say! Well, I’m 
glad of that. Pirate will make a capital 
saddle horse if he is ridden often enough. 
The groom will be a safe companion for 
you on your rides. Are you too tired to do 
some drawing for me to-night?” 

“The fortification plans?” 

“Yes.” His eyes wandered from her 
face to the night outside. How gray and 
sad the world was! “You will always 
love your father, dearie?” 

“Love him? Always!” 

“Whatever betide?” 

““Whatever betide, for weal or woe.” 

How easy it was for her to say these 
words! “And yet, some day, you must 
leave me, to take up your abode in some 
other man’s heart. My only wish is that 
it may beat for you as truly as mine 
does.” 

She did not reply, but stepped to the 
window and pressed her brow to the 
chilled pane. A yellow and purple line 
marked the path of the vanished sun; the 
million stars sparkled above; far away she 
could see the lights of the city. Of what 
was she thinking, dreaming? Was she 
dreaming of heroes such as we poets and 
novelists invent and hang upon the pup- 
pet-beam? Ah, the pity of these dreams 
the young girl has! She dreams of heroes 
and god-like men: and the one that is to 
come. But, ah! he never comes, he never 
comes; and the dream fades and dies, and 
the world becomes real. A man may find 
his ideal, but a woman, never. To youth, 
the fields of love; to man, the battle- 
ground; to old age, a chair in the sun- 
shine and the wreck of dreams. 

“The government ought to pay you 
well if those plans are successful.” She 
moved away from the window. 

“Yes, the government ought to pay me 
well. I should like to make you rich, 
dearie, and happy.” 


“Why, daddy, am I not both? I have 


more money than I know what to do with, 
and I am happy in having the kindest 
father.” She came around the table and 
caressed him, cheek to cheek. ‘Money 
isn’t everything. It just makes me happy 
to do anything for you.” 

His arm grew tense around her waist. 

“Do you know what was running 
through my mind at the Embassy last 
night? I was thinking how deeply I love 
this great wide country of mine. As I 
looked at the ambassador, his aides, I was 
saying to myself, ‘You dare not!’ It may 
have been silly, but I couldn’t help it. 
We are the greatest people in the world. 
When I compared foreign soldiers with 
our own, how my heart and pride swelled! 
No formalities, no race prejudice, no false 
pride. I was never introduced to a for- 
eign officer that I did not fear him, with 
his weak eyes, his affected mannerisms, his 
studied rudeness, not to me, but to the 
country I represented. How I made some 
of them dance! Not for vanity’s sake; 
rather the inborn patriotism of my race. 
I had only to think of my father, his hon- 
orable scars, his contempt for little things, 
his courage, his steadfastness, his love for 
his country, which has so honored him 
with its trust. Oh! I am a patriot; and I 
shall never, never marry a man whose love 
for his country does not equal my own.” 
She caught up her father’s mutilated 
hand and kissed it. ‘And even now this 
father of mine is planning and planning 
to safeguard his country.” 

“But you must not say anything to a 
soul, my child; it must be a secret till all 
is ready. I met Karloff to-day at the 
club. He has promised to dine with us 
to-morrow night.” 

“Make him postpone it. I have prom- 
ised to dine with Nancy Warburton.” 

“You had better dine with us and spend 
the evening with your friend. Do you not 
think him a handsome fellow?” 

“He is charming.” She touched the 
bowl of poppies with her fingers and 
smiled. 

















‘He is very wealthy, too.” 

Betty offered no comment. 

“What did they do to that infernal ras- 
cal who attempted to run away with you 
and Mrs. Chadwick?” 

“Arrested him and locked him up.” 

“I hope that they will keep him there. 
And what reason did he give the police 
for attempting to run away with you?” 

“He said that he had made a wager 
with some serving-maids to drive them 
from the Embassy. He claims to have 
gotten the wrong number and the wrong 
carriage.” 

**A very likely story!” 

“Yes, a very likely story.” And Betty, 
still smiling, passed on into the music- 
room, where she took her violin from its 
case and played some rollicking measures 
from Offenbach. 

At the same time her father rose and 
went out on the lawn, where he walked 
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up and down, up and down, with a long, 
quick, nervous stride. From time to time 
a wailing note from the violin floated out 
to him, and he would stop and raise his 
haggard face toward heaven. His face 
was no longer masked in smiles; it was 
grief-stricken, self-abhorring. At length 
he softly crossed the lawn and stood be- 
fore the music-room window. Ah, no 
fretting care sat on yonder exquisite face, 
nor pain, nor trouble; youth, only youth 
and some pleasant thought which the 
music had aroused. How like her mother! 
How like her mother! 

Suddenly he smote himself on the brow 
with a clenched hand. “Wretch! God- 
forsaken wretch, how have you kept your 
trust? And how yonder child has stabbed 
you! How innocently she has stabbed 
you! My country! My honor! 
My courage and steadfastness! 
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Mockery ! 


(To be continued ) 


THE PRESENT VOGUE OF MR. SHAW 


By Archibald Henderson 


("cones Hawtrey, the English 


comedian, was quoted not long ago 

as saying that an English audi- 
ence knows a good thing when it sees it, 
but that it doesn’t see it as quickly as an 
American audience. The greater vogue of 
George Bernard Shaw’s plays in Amer- 
ica than in England, especially in the last 
two or three years, would seem to bear out 
this statement of the English comedian. 
Some three years ago, I believe, “Can- 
dida” was presented for the first time in 
America by Miss Anna Morgan and her 
theatrical pupils in Chicago. In the sea- 
son of 1902-3, “You Never Can Tell” 
was presented, also for the first time in 





America, in a week of matinée perform- 
ances at the Studebaker theater, in Chi- 
cago, by the Hart Conway School of Act- 
ing. 

During the past theatrical season, 
“Candida” was the year’s offering of the 
Browning Society, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Arnold Daly presented the same play ten- 
tatively in New York, intending to give 
a few matinée performances, a month or 
so ago. The play met with unexpected 
and exceptional success, the sort of suc- 
cess which is the ideal of Mr. Shaw. Many 
of the audience went away with smiles on 
their lips, but in their eyes the tears that 
are the natural expression in adult life of 
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happiness, as Mr. Shaw has explained, 
and the result he seeks to achieve. Mr. 
Daly has added “The Man of Destiny” 
to his repertoire, a step which has the un- 
doubted sanction of Mr. Norman Hap- 
good, who once said that if this play never 
has a stage life, it will be the worse for 
the theater. 

Recent critical articles, notably by John 
Corbin, Elizabeth Luther Cary and Aus- 
tin Lewis, on the dramas, career and point 
of view of Mr. Shaw are signs of the re- 
newed interest in the brilliant, versatile 
and provocative Irish dramatist. This 
growth of popular interest in Mr. Shaw, 
and particularly in his effort to reform 
the British stage, is due in some measure 
also to the recent visit of Mr. W. B. Yeats 
to this country. While Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Yeats could not well be more unlike 
in their artistic ideals or artistic expres- 
sion, yet they have in common two things, 
which have indirectly called attention to 
Mr. Shaw. These two artists are Irish 
dramatists as well, and they are animated 
with a sincere ambition to effect a reform- 
ation of the modern stage. This ambi- 
tion to win the approval of the playgoer 
of to-day and to elevate the plane of the 
modern stage, shared in by them both, is 
all the more interesting and suggestive, 
because of their fundamental dissimilarity 
in almost every other respect. 

Mr. Shaw’s latest play, “Man and Su- 
perman,” issued from the press of H. S. 
Stone-and Company is an operant factor 
in bringing him before the public at this 
time, not only because of Mr. William 
Archer’s review of it, but also because the 
play itself is the expression of faith in the 
future. .And it will also be recalled that 
Mr. Chesterton, so frequently before the 
public just now, seldom lets slip an oppor- 


_ tunity to pay a compliment to the G. B. 


S. point of view, or to express the belief 
that Mr. Shaw is one of the cleverest of 
the moderns. 

All these things taken together have 
kept Mr. Shaw almost continuously before 


the American public in the last two or 
three years. His plays, published in book 
form, are now widely read, his career is 
attracting attention as one of the greatest 
of literary curiosities, his plays are being 
greeted by American audiences with 
marked and gradually widening interest, 
while his struggle to win the approval of 
the British playgoer is coming to be rec- 
ognized as one of the most suggestive 
features in the history of the modern 
drama. 

In 1893, the Queen’s Reader of Plays 
declared before a Royal Commission his 
honest belief that the reputation of Ibsen 
in England was a spurious product of a 
system of puffery initiated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer with the corrupt object of 
profiting by translations of his works. 
This is just the plan Mr. Shaw adopted, 
as he has assured us in his half-cynical, 
half-satirical way, to secure the desired 
recognition of his own dramas. He pre- 
pared the British public for years in ad- 
vance, coaching them in the School of 
Shaw. He advertised himself so sedulously 
that the critics became “the victims of a 
long course of hypnotic suggestion by 
which G. B. S. the journalist manufac- 
tured an unconventional reputation for 
Bernard Shaw the author.” 

The oculist who once examined Mr. 
Shaw’s eyes seems to have been the un- 
witting cause of first diverting the re- 
wards of literature in his direction. This 
ophthalmic specialist declared Mr. Shaw’s 
vision “normal,” at the same time explain- 
ing that the vision of nine-tenths of the 
people in the world is abnormal. Mr. 
Shaw at once leaped to the conclusion, he 
tells us, that his intellectual as well as his 
physical vision was normal, while that of 
the “damned, compact, liberal majority” 
was aberrant, myopic, astygmatic. T'oo 
conscientious to put on a pair of abnormal 
spectacles and aberr his vision to suit the 
taste of the astygmatic nine-tenths of the 
reading public, too poor to attempt tran- 
scripts of life in order to win the sup- 
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port of that one-tenth which, because of 
normal vision, was therefore as impecuni- 
ous as himself, he turns critic and appears 
before the British public as Punch. 

For a time all went well; he was hailed 
as the most humorously extravagant para- 
doxer in London. His garish unconven- 
tionality, his provocative brilliance, his 
cynical contempt for the times because 
they were out of joint, were greeted with 
delight. In the eyes of the world, he 
seemed to be standing on his head to at- 
tract attention. At last his paradoxes be- 
gan to take effect, his reformation of the 
public threatened to become a success. 
The keener his own normal vision became, 
the more normal became that of the pub- 
lic. Other literary lights began to out- 
shine his own, the younger generation 
came to threaten his stronghold. Looking 
about him for a field other than novelism 
and criticism, for the free play of his nor- 
mal vision, his eye fell upon the stage. He 
became a dramatist. 

He recognized that the existing popu- 
lar drama of the day is “quite out of the 
question for cultivated people who are ac- 
customed to use their brains.” Looking 
about him, he saw that under present con- 
ditions the modern theater creates the 
drama, instead of the reverse, the ideal 
state of affairs. He clearly realized that 
the only way to reform the theater is by 
constructive effort, by actually writing the 
dramas themselves. The whole difficulty 
has arisen through the drama of the day 
being written “for the theater instead of 
from its own inner necessity.” Realizing 
that regeneration and reformation of the 
theater can come only from within, and 
more especially from the man of normal 
vision, George Bernard Shaw—he sets to 
work to effect the needed reformation. 

As it happened, Mr. Shaw was one of 
those restless spirits who are out of pa- 
tience with the existing status, not only 
in the drama, but in the world at large. 
An Irishman, he pretended patriotism 
neither for the country of his birth nor 
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for the country to which it owed its ruin. 
A humanitarian, he detested warfare of 
any kind. A vegetarian, he abhorred the 
slaughter of animals, in sport or in the 
butcher’s yard. An enthusiastic Ibsenite, 
he followed his master in having no re- 
spect for popular morality, no admira- 
tion for popular heroics, no belief in pop- 
ular religion. An art critic, he had no 
taste for popular art. A socialist, to put 
the matter more broadly, he was out of 
patience with the lagging snail-pace at 
which the world moved. His keen vision 
penetrated the veil of popular deceit and 
discerned the marred lineaments it con- 
cealed. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Shaw, per- 
haps, to suppose that he was merely a 
skeptic or a cynic in these matters. Quite 
the contrary. It was simply the result of 
his “normal” vision; he saw right while 
the world squinted. It was not mere preju- 
dice, but a difference of view-point. His 
personal angle of vision was more acute 
than that of the illuded majority. The 
consensus of opinion, the crystallized 
judgment, the established view weighed 
with him not at all. The dicta of the 
literary cliques, the voice of literary fash- 
ion rang false to his ears. Authority in 
the person of the select has more than oft- 
en, in his opinion, proved the stumbling- 
block in the path of real genius. “It is 
from men of established literary reputa- 
tion,” he insists, “that we learn that Wil- 
liam Blake was mad; that Shelley was 
spoiled by living in a low set; that Robert 
Owen was a man who did not know the 
world; that Ruskin is incapable of com- 
prehending political economy; that Zola 
is a mere blackguard, and that Ibsen is 
Zola with a wooden leg. The great mu- 
sician, accepted by his unskilled listener, 
is vilified by his fellow musician. It was 
the musical culture of Europe which pro- 
nounced Wagner the inferior of Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer.” 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
Mr. Shaw, being thus constituted, should 
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seek to reform the British theater-going 
public. His sincere effort toward the con- 
structive achievement of the “New 
Drama” necessitated the most elaborate 
elucidation of his views, aims and meth- 
ods. As Mr. A. B. Walkley, in his disqui- 
sition on Frames of Mind, has pointed 
out, Mr. Shaw is nothing if not explana- 
tory. He endeavors, by prefixes and ap- 
pendices, to raise the intellectual standard 
of a public opinion which to him is “the 
will of the ignorant majority as opposed 
to that of the discerning few.” The man 
who had first caught the ear of the Brit- 
ish public on a cart in Hyde Park, to the 
blaring of brass bands, was not the man 
soon to forget his lesson. He has never 
discarded the trumpet and the cart-wheel 
declamation. This is not merely the de- 
vice to attract attention for the moment, 
but to win a hearing long enough to awa- 
ken thought upon the views he so cleverly 
and brilliantly presents. He writes pref- 
aces and appendices, not only because he 
can, but also because he believes that an 
author should not merely allow his works 
to speak for themselves, but should present 
their claims to intelligent consideration 
with all the force of his eloquence. 

All this is the logical outcome of his 
point of view. For the same reason that 
M. Jules Lemaitre reviews his own works, 
Mr. Shaw writes explanatory prefaces of 
appreciative criticism concerning his 
plays. And it might also be said that for 
the same reason that Herr Hauptmann 
draws plans and writes pages of stage di- 
rections to compel a clear visualization of 
the scenes and characters of his dramas, 
Mr. Shaw describes in lucid and illumi- 
nating stage directions of considerable 
length the traits, qualities and characteris- 
tics of the places and people that play 
their parts at his command. Mr. Shaw 
complains even of his idol, Ibsen, that he 
leaves too much to the reader’s and the act- 
or’s imagination and insight. Is Borkman 
a real Napoleon of finance, or only a clever 
impostor? Is Solness, after all, an archi- 


tect of exceptional genius? To many peo- 
ple, Ibsen’s plays by no means speak suffi- 
ciently for themselves. When interrogated 
as to his meaning, Ibsen replies, “ What I 
have said, I have said.” But, as Mr. Shaw 
pointedly asserts, what he hasn’t said, he 
hasn’t said. As a practical playwriter, 
Mr. Shaw has conscientiously sought to 
remedy in his own plays a glaring defect 
he has discovered in his master, acknowl- 
edged to be the most consummate dramatic 
craftsman of the age. 

As Mr. Chesterton has recently re- 
minded us, Mr. Shaw is an exponent .of 
that modern movement of which Robert 
Browning was the fount and origin—the 
school whose chief characteristic is the 
apotheosis of the insignificant. Mr. Shaw 
has ceased to believe certain things to be 
important and the rest to be unimportant. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, by the cultivation 
of subjective intensity, has opened our 
eyes to the miracle of the commonplace, 
the treasure of the humble. George Giss- 
ing, by examining the neglected, has re- 
vealed the importance of the trivial. Hen- 
rik Ibsen, with an imaginative insight 
which subsequently finds verification in 
real life, depicts a soul’s tragedy in a mid- 
dle-aged married woman’s loss of her dolls. 
George Meredith, realizing those queer 
mental experiences that the ordinary ob- 
server would not see or could not describe, 
illumines the obscurity of fugitive and 
subconscious sensations. Bernard Shaw 
“fills three pages with stage directions to 
describe a parlour” because he has 
learned the supreme importance of detail, 
the significance of the insignificant, the 
mystery and immensity of little things. 

Mr. Shaw’s plays teem with ideas, scin- 
tillate with cleverness, live in the invigor- 
ating air of modernity. At times his char- 
acterization may be faulty, his motivation 
unconvincing, his thesis patent, but there 
are always present the vital and stimulat- 
ing ideas of an original and versatile 
mind. You may regret that Mr. Shaw 
writes with a purpose, but you can scarce- 
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ly deny that Mr. Shaw’s ideas are the 
chief stimulus to your imagination. You 
say you regret that he has a pet theory 
to exploit. As one of Shaw’s characters 
says, you think you do, but you don’t. 

Mr. Shaw is ever in quest of truth and 
of freedom. The truth he seeks is un- 
flinching recognition of facts, sincere re- 
spect for reality. Idealism, in other words, 
romance in politics and morals, is as ob- 
noxious to him as romance in ethics or re- 
ligion. “'To me,” he says, “the tragedy 
and comedy of life lie in the consequences, 
sometimes terrible, sometimes ludicrous, of 
our persistent attempts to found our in- 
stitutions on the ideals suggested to our 
imaginations by our half-satisfied pas- 
sions, instead of on a genuinely scientific 
natural history.” This is the freedom he 
so earnestly seeks—freedom from slavery 
to the false idealism of romantic conven- 
tion. Again and again, throughout his 
plays, these notes sound clearly, perva- 
sively and dominantly. 

The present vogue of Mr. Shaw tempts 
to prophesy, an amusement as seductive as 


it is futile. Of one thing there is no 
doubt: Mr. Shaw is steadily gaining in 
popularity in this country. Mr. Mans- 
field, in ““Arms and the Man” and “The 
Devil’s Disciple,” introduced him to the 
public in a way that is not easily forgot- 
ten. Each year, for the last three years, 
an increasing interest has been shown, not 
only in his published plays, but also in 
their adequate representation on the stage. 
There has been no instance in America, it 
seems, of a play of Mr. Shaw receiving 
other than marked consideration at the 
hands of those privileged to witness its 
production. Of one other thing there can 
be little question. After twelve years, Mr. 
Shaw may not be on the point of receiving 
a wide and indiscriminate acclaim, but it 
is undeniably true that he can no longer 
be regarded as a negligible factor in the 
renascence of the British drama. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Shaw will win his larger rewards in the 
future at the hands of the eager-eyed, 
quick-witted American public. But, as 
Mr. Shaw would say, you never can tell. 


A QUESTION OF EVIDENCE 


By Frank N. Stratton 


AWSON pushed his long fingers 
through his hair, laid the note on 


his book-littered table, and stepped 
back to regard it with incredulous eyes. 
Then he picked it up and reread it audi- 
bly, almost reverently : 


Dan: 

The B. & N. offers you the position 
which my elevation to the bench compels 
me to resign. If you accept come to my 
study at eight this evening. Axtway. 


“If I accept,” Dawson chuckled. 
“That’s good !” 

The sound of the squeaking floor-board 
interrupted his soliloquy. He jerked the 
partition door partly open, thrust his 
tousled head into the front office, and 
grunted his surprise. 

“Come back here,” he commanded. 

“Wasn’t expectin’ me, eh?” the short, 
stocky man asked, as he slid into a chair 
and set a bulky grip on the floor beside 
him. 
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“T wasn’t,” answered Dawson laconi- 
cally, as he shut and bolted the door. 

“I’m here, just th’ same,” observed the 
short man briskly, nibbling the tip of a 
fresh cigar. “No change in th’ situation, 
is there, Mister Dawson?” 

“Yes,” replied Dawson gravely, “there 
is a change—a change of judge.” 

A keen, suspicious glance flashed from 
the short man’s steel-gray eyes. 

*‘How’s that?” he demanded shortly. 

“Judge Carey died Saturday—apo- 
plexy—and Scott Altway was appointed 
in his place.” 

“Well?” the short man snarled, the curl 
of his shaven lip revealing the strong, 
white teeth. 

“Well, as I told you, Judge Carey 
would have refused to admit Greene’s tes- 
timony ; Judge Altway will admit it.” 

The strong, white teeth met through 
the cigar tip with a snap; the muscles of 
the thick neck stiffened and swelled. 

“Sure of that?” 

Dawson nodded. 

The short man chewed the cigar tip 
nervously. 

“Change of venue,” he suggested. 

“Too late for that now.” 

“Continuance, then; somethin’ might 
happen before next term.” 

“No possible grounds for a continu- 
ance, Martin.” 

The short man slowly lighted the cigar, 
and the steel-gray eyes glittered and 
gleamed behind the blazing match. 

“Can’t understand why that man 
Greene wants to perjure himself,” he mut- 
tered. 

Dawson smiled cynically across the ‘ta- 
ble. 

“Mr. Greene is one of our most repu- 
table citizens,” he said in a significant 
tone. 

Mr. Martin removed the cigar from his 
lips and glared at his attorney. 

“Look here, Dawson,” he growled ; “do 
you think I cracked that safe?” 

Dawson thrust his hands into his pock- 


ets, stretched out his long legs, and con- 
templated the ceiling with twinkling eyes. 

“T think it was last Saturday,” he said 
reminiscently, “that I saw the carrier lay 
a. postal on the desk of our Chief of 
Police—a postal from the Police Depart- 
ment of Denver, bearing a faithful por- 
trait of a familiar face.” 

With an oath, the short man started 
up; Dawson, laughing reassuringly, 
waved him back. 

“No cause for alarm, Mr.—Martin. 
I appropriated the postal just before the 
chief came in.” 

Mr. Martin regarded his attorney with 
an expression of admiration mingled with 
distrust. 

“Say, you’re all right, pardner!” he 
exclaimed. “But hadn’t you better give 
me that card? You might lose it.” 

“T think not,” Dawson replied, dryly. 
“T think I'll keep it as a guarantee of 
good faith. You’re to lay down another 
hundred, you know, if I happen to clear 
you.” 

“Pretty good likeness, eh, pardner?” 
Mr. Martin inquired, leaning forward in 
his chair. 

“Excellent. And the description of 
Benjamin Burns, alias Matt Martin, pro- 
fessional safe-blower, is most minute, even 
to the scar that I see when you lean for- 
ward that way, Benjamin.” 

The short man straightened up, re- 
placed the cigar, and puffed meditatively. 

““There’s one sure way out of this, you 
know, Benjamin,” suggested Dawson, 
watching the other furtively. 

Mr. Martin frowned and shook his bul- 
let-like head. 

“*T’ll stay an’ risk the trial. An’ there’s 
always a chance for a get-away, even after 
conviction. If my pile was somewhere near 
as big as that bond, I’d skip, but I can’t 
afford to let th’ boys pay th’ difference.” 

“Might need their assistance again?” 

Mr. Martin grinned and nodded. Daw- 
son laughed, looked at his watch, and rose 
to his feet. 
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“T’ve an appointment at eight,” he 
said. ‘Come back in the morning, Mar- 
tin, before court convenes.” 

The short man rose, flicked the ashes 
from his neat suit, and picked up the grip. 

“All right. I’m goin’ to bed early an’ 
get a good sleep—at th’ Linton.” 

At the outer door he halted and turned 
back. 

“You’re sure that if Greene’s evidence 
was cut out they couldn’t convict me, eh?” 
he asked. 

“Quite sure.” 

Mr. Martin cleared his throat and 
glanced wearily about the room. 

“Look here, pardner,” he said in a low 
tone; “there’s another way out of this. 
I want an acquittal, an’ you want that 
extra hundred. You see that man Greene 
to-night, an’ find out how much—” 

“Stop right there!” Dawson broke in. 
“T’ve taken your case and a fee, and I'll 
stay with you now to the finish, but no 
dirty business goes. I’ve gone the limit 
already in taking that card.” 

For a moment Mr. Martin stared stead- 
ily into the stern face. Then he shifted 
the grip to the other hand, opened the 
door, and scowled back over the broad 
shoulder. 

“Good-night, pardner,” he growled. 

“Good-night, Benjamin,” Dawson re- 
sponded. “And farewell to Mr. Burns- 
Martin and that extra hundred,” he 
sighed, a moment later, as he donned his 
hat and locked the office-door. 


In his private study, Judge Altway rose 
from the side of a portly, white-whiskered 
gentleman, and grasped Dawson’s ex- 
tended hand. 

“T want you to meet Mr. Durwin, pres- 
ident of the B. & N.,” he said genially. 
“Mr. Durwin, this is Mr. Dawson, the 
new counsel of the Belleville & Northern 
Traction Company—that is, if he wants 
the position.” 


“The judge knows there’s no ‘if’ in 
the case,” Dawson laughed, as he took the 
soft, fat hand of the president. 

“But there is an ‘if,’ Mr. Dawson,” 
said the president gravely. “In fact, our 
situation is serious.” 

“Desperate!” added Altway, compress- 
ing his thin lips. ‘No time to be lost. 
Draw your chair to this table, Dan, and 
I'll state our case. 

‘On this map you see the B. & N. skirt- 
ing the eastern bank of the river which 
forms the eastern boundary of Belleville. 
Here’s where we had intended to bridge 
the stream, in order to enter the city, when 
the Belleville Street Railway secured that 
franchise, giving them the exclusive privi- 
lege of laying tracks on every street, ap- 
parently, over which we could enter.” 

“Yes,” observed Dawson, “it’s pretty 
generally understood, now, that the street 
railway, aided and abetted by the O. & E. 
—the steam railway—elected our mayor 
and common council for the very purpose 
of granting that franchise.” 

“But it isn’t generally known,” said 
the president, “that we must get into 
Belleville—must secure the Belleville traf- 
fic—or let the bondholders take the road. 
And the greater part of my fortune, and 
of Judge Altway’s, is tied up in this ven- 
ture.” 

“You might connect by balloon,” sug- 
gested Dawson dryly. “I must confess 
that I see no other way.” 

“But there is another way,” said the 
judge. “While examining the records I 
discovered the existence of a short street, 
never made, never used, covered by rub- 
bish and old shacks, but having an indis- 
putable legal existence.” 

Dawson uttered an exclamation of in- 
credulity. 

“Yes,” Altway continued; “the street 
is omitted from the later maps, which 
explains the failure of our opponents to 
include it in their franchise. Here it is, 
Dan, in the original plat.” 

Dawson’s eyes eagerly followed the 
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judge’s bony finger as it started from the 


wavering lines indicating the river, moved 
slowly westward, and stopped well within 
the original plat of Belleville. 

*Murden Street,” he murmured, bend- 
ing over the faded letters. Then he struck 
the table with his clenched hand. 

*‘Checkmated again, Altway,” he cried. 
“Melton & Co. got a franchise last night 
to track that same street; want to trans- 
‘port ice from the river to their ice-house.” 

The judge smiled mirthlessly. 

“Yes; that’s our franchise. Melton 
owns a block of our stock—by proxy.” 

“Ah! Melton will transfer the franchise 
to the B. & N.” 

“Exactly,” the judge assented, gazing 
abstractedly at the troubled visage of the 
president of the B. & N. 

‘T see nothing serious in the situation,” 
said Dawson, looking from judge to pres- 
ident with a puzzled air. “Does Melton 
refuse to make the transfer?” 

“No; Melton’s all right.” 

“Mayor refuse to sign the franchise?” 

“Signed it this evening, just before 
leaving for Canton—his wife’s ill there, 
you know. His clerk has orders to deliver 
it to the city clerk, for record, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” Dawson 
asked impatiently. 

The judge slowly tipped the adjacent 
decanter, took a few sips of the port, set 
the glass down, and glanced again toward 
the president. 

“The trouble, Daniel,” he answered 
softly, “is that the genial Mr. Wykes, 
mayor of Belleville, and owner of O. 
& E. stock, has extracted page three of 
our franchise and has skilfully inserted a 
page more to his liking.” 

“The deuce he has!” Dawson gasped. 

“Yes. There’s a long list of minor 
privileges in the franchise, inserted for a 
blind, but page three contained the kernel 
of the nut—the innocent little clause 
about Murden Street. His Honor has 
carefully extracted the kernel, and has left 
us the empty shell.” 


OF EVIDENCE 


“Altway, how do you know that?” 

“I’m not at liberty to tell you. Rest 
assured that I know. That franchise, ly- 
ing neatly signed in the safe of the acute 
Mr. Wykes, isn’t worth a dollar—and it 
would have been the salvation of the B. 
&. N.” 

“But can’t we prove—?” 

“Not without betraying a powerful 
friend. And, legally, it’s Melton’s affair, 
you know, not ours. It would ruin all our 
future chances if it were known that we 
were interested ; especially as the council’s 
against us. No, Dawson, the B. & N. is 
done up—unless you can devise a rem- 
edy.” 

“T don’t understand why Wykes didn’t 
simply veto the franchise.” 

“He couldn’t have given reasons, and 
without reasons the council might have 
passed it over his veto. Melton has in- 
fluence with some of them. Wykes 
wouldn’t risk it. You will see a franchise, 
giving Murden Street to the street rail- 
way, presented next session.” 

*“Wykes’s clerk doesn’t draw a princely 
salary,” Dawson suggested, with a sig- 
nificant gesture. “If we could get pos- 
session of that document long enough 
to—” 

“IT had—ah—considered that, Mr. 
Dawson,” interrupted the president of the 
B. & N., gently caressing the white whis- 
kers. “The judge happens to have an ex- 
act duplicate of our missing page. But 
I have ascertained that the clerk is not 
open to—ah—persuasion.” 

Dawson threw himself back in his chair, 
closed his eyes, and shoved his hands vi- 
ciously into the pockets of his sack coat. 
His long fingers closed mechanically upon 
an obstacle they encountered in the right- 
hand pocket. He withdrew the hand, 
gazed absently at what it held, then hur- 
riedly thrust it back and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Give me that duplicate!” he cried. 

“Tt’s right under your hand,” said the 
judge. “Holdon! Where are you going 
with it?” 
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Dawson turned in the doorway and 
shook the duplicate page above his head. 

“The problem is solved!” he cried jubi- 
lantly. 

The president of the B. & N. rose hast- 
ily from his easy chair. 

“Don’t be rash, young man!” he ex- 
claimed nervously ; “I'll assume no respon- 
sibility for any—” 

“No; it’s too risky, Dan,” the judge 
chimed in. ‘“'There’s two doors, or a win- 
dow, to say nothing of the safe—” 

Dawson laughed. 

“Don’t think I’d try that. I’m only 
going—well, to the Linton Hotel, then to 
my office. I’ll be back in an hour. You 
wait.” 


Ill 


When Dawson reappeared he wore a 
perplexed countenance and was accom- 
panied by a short, stocky gentleman who 
bowed awkwardly, first to the president of 
the B. & N., and then to the gaping Alt- 
way. 
“Why, bless my soul, Dawson!” gasped 
the judge, “this is the fellow that—” 

“Yes, judge,” Dawson interposed hast- 
ily, and weakly, “this is the gentleman 
you try to-morrow. And here is Mr. 
Wykes’s page three.” 

‘And our duplicate—” 

‘Ts in the franchise—neatly inserted by 
my own hands, judge.” 

“And the franchise, sir—where’s our 
franchise?” nervously demanded the pres- 
ident of the B. & N. 

Dawson’s perplexed face turned crim- 
son. 

“To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, Mr. Durwin,” he replied faintly, 
“it’s in Mr. Martin’s inside pocket.” 

Mr. Martin grinned cheerfully, ducked 
his bullet head courteously, and tapped his 
well-developed right breast. 

“That’s where she is, gents,” he said, 
with an apologetic air; “safe an’ sound. 
But you oughtn’t to look at Mister Daw- 


son that way—he couldn’t help it. You 
see, gents, it’s like this: 

Havin’ follered Mister Dawson when 
he first come here this evenin’—bein’ a 
leetle suspicious regardin’ some bizness of 
our own—lI happens to git so close to that 
winder, there, that I couldn’t help hearin’ 
your very interestin’ conversation.” 

A strangling sound issued from the 
white whiskers of the president of the B. 
& N. The judge snorted an exclamation 
that wouldn’t have sounded well from the 
bench. Mr. Martin rubbed the point of 
his massive chin with the rim of his derby, 
and solemnly scrutinized the tasty decora- 
tions of the judge’s private study. 

“When Mister Dawson cut out fer th’ 
Linton,” continued Mr. Martin softly, “I 
hustled so’s to meet him there. After ’'d 
accommodated him by liftin’ th’ docky- 
ment from th’ dinky ol? safe—dead easy 
job, that was—an’ had seen him, in his 
office, shift them sheets, thinks I there’ll 
never be a better time fer askin’ th’ judge 
a leetle question that’s been puzzlin’ me 
considerable. 

“So, when Mister Dawson gives me th’ 
dockyment agin, to be put back in th’ 
dinky safe, I stows it in this pocket an’ de- 
livers my ultymatum. Mister Dawson 
kindly hands over th’ postal, seein’ how 
sensitive I am "bout strangers makin’ so 
free with my photygraffs, but he kicks on 
my comin’ here. But here I am judge, 
wantin’ to just ask you that one leetle 
question.” 

The judge wiped the perspiration from 
his bony forehead and moistened his dry 
lips with the wine. 

“And what’s your question, my man?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Martin’s shifty eyes rested admir- 
ingly upon the decanter. 

“Mighty dry talkin’, judge,” he sug- 
gested, with a little cough. 

After the second glass he smacked his 
lips approvingly and wiped them with the 
back of a hairy hand. 

“It’s like this, judge,” he resumed, 
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cocking the bullet head to one side, and 
laying a thick forefinger across a broad 
palm. “There’s a certain feller named 
Greene that wants to offer some evidence 
to-morrow in a leetle case I’m interested 
in. Bein’ at th’ preliminary, you know 
what his evidence is. Mister Dawson tells 
me that ’cordin’ to some of his lawbooks 
that evidence is admissible, an’ ’cordin’ to 
some other books it ain’t. Now, judge, I 
just wants your honest, unbiased opinion 
on that leetle question of evidence, that’s 
all.”” 

“Mr. Martin,” said the judge, thought- 
fully and judicially, his eyes riveted on 
the pallid features of the president of the 
B. & N., “after deep reflection and care- 
ful consideration I am of the opinion that 


in this particular case—in this particular 
case—the proposed testimony is clearly 
inadmissible.” 

“Tt don’t go; eh, judge?” 

“Not for a minute, Mr. Martin.” 

“Well, then,” said the grinning Mr. 
Martin, sidling toward the door, and tap- 
ping the bulging breast, “this does— 
right back to th’ dinky safe—an’ not a 
trace nor whisper of th’ job. An’ I goes, 
too—soon as that trial’s over—forgettin’ 
that interestin’ conversation I hears at 
that winder. Was pretty certain you’d 
hold that way, after careful consideration 
—as you said. Thanks, judge, fer your 
opinion. Just a leetle question of evi- 
dence—that was all. Good-night, gents, 
all.” 


EXIT THE WIG 


By Frederick Wallick 


HE division of history into centuries 
T and decades is losing vogue. Broad- 

ly speaking, there have been but two 
crucial moments in the last eighteen cen- 
turies; one exploded in the form of 
gunpowder at Constantinople, the other 
boiled over in Mrs. Watt’s teapot. 

The one dislocated Medievalism. It an- 
nihilated the whole régime of chivalry, 
discouraged Troubadoric love songs, and 
put a masked highwayman on equal terms 
with a blue and silver knight. It fostered 
revolutions, hung kings, and encouraged 
the aspirations of emigrants toward the 
presidency. The divine equality of men 
became apparent ; if for a moment it was 
lost sight of, there was talk of bombs. 
Guy Fawkes founded the Anarchist 
Party, and was soon lamented as “the late 
Mr. Fawkes.” Had he been a little earlier, 


there would have been two less volumes of 
history. 

It is said that we can grow accustomed 
to everything but hanging. I find that 
men adjusted themselves to gunpowder 
with admirable grace and candor, and even 
breathed a grateful “Now, thank Heaven, 
we can die in peace.” Suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, Mrs. Watt’s teapot 
boiled over. Mark you, the emphasis is 
on the over. Had it simply boiled like any 
well-mannered and reasonable pot, there 
might have been no Fulton, no steam, no 
topsyturvydom. Predestined or otherwise, 
it did boil over, and in so far as I can 
discover, Mrs. Watt has never apologized 
for her carelessness,—a breach of eti- 
quette, I should say, on the part of a 
mother whose son has been eulogized in 
every Second Reader since Caxton. 
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“Americans,” said Mr. Bumpus, “Are Undoubtedly a Great People, but They Have no Cathedrals” 
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It was August, 1750. A sleepy after- 
noon sun shone peacefully on quiet village 
and complacent Englishmen. - The fields 
echoed the songs of harvesters; in the 
barns the flails beat a dusty rhythm. Here 
and there, a stream ran into a mill wheel, 
and ground out the winter’s bread. A 
mail coach, rattling along the highway, 
drowned the snores of two gentlemen in- 
side. The village courthouse, with its 
guardroom solemnly lined with flintlocks, 
was the sole remnant of Constantinople. 

Suddenly, the tower clock struck four. 
Ten minutes later, Mrs. Watt’s pot boiled 
over. The boy James saw it, pondered, 
and then told the village green. In a trice 
the world was upside down. Every one 
tried boiling. Some one took the coach 
horses from the shafts, and put them in- 
side; the coachman tied his horn on the 
front and blew it with a whistle-cord. The 
miller split the millwheel for kindling 
wood. Some sailors, hearing the excite- 
ment, cut down their rigging and went be- 
low to stoke. The one calamity occurred 
when a harvester caught his wig in a 
threshing machine and was decapitated. 
The mourners said “this won’t do,” and 
buried their wigs with the body. 

To any thoroughly sensitive historian 
the survey of that chaos must be a bitter 
one. The dominant trait in an English- 
man’s character is his reverence for his 
father’s way of doing things. His educa- 
tion began with an instilled pity for those 
prehistoric Londoners, who, returning one 
night from a war in Kent-land, found 
“Vittorium” crossed off the signpost and 
its new name written thereon. He has been 
fed on monuments and parchments until 
his veneration is become monstrous. Pic- 
ture then, if you can, the magnificent 
pathos attending the exit of so personal a 
tradition as a wig! ‘ 

It is disheartening to trace its death 
trail. After the pot boiled, the harvesting 
pall-bearers were, as we have said, the first 
to do it dishonor. Later the villagers dis- 
covered that jig-dancing was somewhat 


easier with the wigs at home. Another 
decade and the receipts from pot-boiling 
machines kept Mr. Bumpus late at his bal- 
ance sheet. Nodding sleepily over the 
page, his wig fell to the wet sheet and a 
month’s accounts were muddled.. I search 
in vain for the exact moment when Royal- 
ty gave them up. Various authorities 
ascribe it to the intolerable combination 
of wigs and crowns ; to the marked success 
of hair restorers, or to the publication of 
the adage that the head that wears a wig 
lies monstrous uneasy. 

Laborers, villagers, bourgeois, poten- 
tates, the King himself—tis a sad pag- 
eant. 


There is a certain grim humor in the 


fact that what is known as “the Majesty 


of the Law” is still upheld by—a wig. 
A half-hour’s loitering in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields at luncheon time will convince you 
that a magistrate with a queue is monu- 
mental. The old Square is a bit of the 
Fields”—a quadrangle of black bricks, 
pedigreed door-knockers and the stagnant 
logic of five generations—where live the 
great barristers and servants of His 
Majesty’s Law Courts. They saunter 
back from the Benches in the Strand for 
a breath of ancestral wisdom. Round and 
round they walk, trailing their red cloaks 
and silently cursing the scratchiness of 
their head gear. The very atmosphere is 
imposing; one feels his infinite smallness 
and shudders at the remembrance of past 
crimes. In the score of times I have been 
there I have seen neither child, beggar or 
mongrel dog—a sharp contrast to the din 
of shouts, coster cries and yelps, which 
one can hear. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show is little more 
than an Annual Procession of Wigs. Mr. 
Bumpus, M. P., aspiring to greater 
heights, ascends the steps of the Gold 
Coach, conscious of two things—his for- 
tune and—his wig. Six plumed horses 
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canter down the Strand, to the huzzahs of 
shop-girls. 
“I say, ’Lisbeth,” whispers Sallie 
Waters on tip-toe, “which is ’e?” 
“Which is ’e? ’Im as ’as the wig.” 
“But they all ’as wigs.” 
“Well, I’m blowed, Sal—can’t ye see 
the gent inside wid de double-decker wig?” 


Some years ago, a certain Englishman 
—I suspect Mr. Bumpus—returning from 
America, was asked his opinion of its peo- 
ple. “Americans,” said he, wrinkling a 
heavy brow, “Americans are undoubtedly 
a great people, but they have no cathe- 
drals.” It is a saying which is given pres- 
tige at all Anglo-American dinner parties, 
and follows directly upon the “appalling 
loss of life on your railways” argument. 

The truism is full of unappreciated hu- 
mor—humor so characteristically English 
that it deserves to be ranked with Lamb’s 
“Elia” or Phil May’s Sketch Book as a 
classic. 

Permit a proposition. Suppose that— 
Chauncey Depew, we will say—in landing 
in Hoboken, were accosted by a newspaper 
reporter, who asked him his opinion of 
England. Suppose, after a slight hesita- 
tion, he replied: “England is a great 
country, but it has too many wigs!” 
Would you imply a criticism on the whole 
régime of British society? I should pre- 
fer to believe that it was a mere decoy in- 
tended solely for a bothersome reporter. 
Perhaps the reporter wore a wig himself ; 
perhaps it was slightly awry—there are a 
thousand perhapses which might have 
suggested the unadorned subject “ Wigs.” 
What more natural, then, than that Mr. 
Depew should retort—“A great country, 
but too many wigs”? 

No one could think of ascribing to Mr. 
Bumpus such a piquant sense of humor. 
I am confident that he was so startled by 
the query, “What are your impressions of 
Americans?” and felt so keenly the neces- 


sity of an immediate reply that he was 
conjured into blurting out an observa- 
tion which any jack-a-napes might have 
made. T'o be sure, we have no cathedrals ; 
neither have we any fogs, nor do we eat 
marmalade and tea for breakfast. It gives 
me infinite amusement to picture Mr. 
Bumpus an hour after he had made that 
telling assertion. Instead of smiling in a 
complacent sense of having out-Aristotled 
Aristotle, he spent a sleepless night won- 
dering what in the blank he had said to 
that blank reporter. 

We Americans will forgive Mr. Bum- 
pus, just as we forgive Mrs. Nation or 
Mr. Bryan, or that Dutch boy, who dis- 
covered a hole in the dyke, and put his 
finger in till morning—in fact, any one 
whose greatness is thrust upon him una- 
wares. But I must defend the sarcasm 
that we are quite adrift from our ances- 
tors and viciously contented in our lack 
of cathedrals. The argument takes a neg- 
ative form. It disclaims relish in a pot- 
pourri of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
“tu’penny tube”’, of steam shirt washing 
in Shelley’s front parlor, of wigs in a 
motor-car. 

Old-worldness in London has a tinge of 
the Pyramids about it; half the transient 
hotels of Bloomsbury owe their success to 
mummies. “Miss Penny, 13 Montague 
Street, five minutes from the British Mu- 
seum,” thrives on the Elgin Marbles, the 
Rosetta Stone and hieroglyphics of Ashm- 
bani-pal. I made the uncomfortable dis- 
covery the other day that I am living 
within a hundred yards of a Great 
Plague Burial Ground. At the time, I was 
reading “‘Pepys”, and happened upon 
this, “It discomforteth me greatly to see 
by the Bill that the Plague hath increased 
in Kensington, so that four hundred died 
there last week. There are tales of those 
who, infected themselves, do sit in the 
windows and breathe on those who are 
well.” My dreams are filled neither with 
a yearning after the picturesqueness of 
Mr. Pepys’ age, nor yet with regret at the 
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destruction of all these quaintly fashioned 
(but plague infected) houses which made 
the “citye faire to looke upon.” The love 
of timbered fronts and oak paneling 
bows, with what grace it can muster, to 
hygiene. Before I turn to slumber, I am 
inclined to light my candle and read the 
label on my antiseptic tooth-wash. 

What a cry there is about the cracking 
of Saint Paul’s, and righteously. Let us 
stop just this side of shaking our ances- 
tors out of their tombs. Will you mock 
their repose by the rumbling of under- 
ground trains? And my good Mr. Bum- 
pus, you must have been lecturing on the 
lack of American cathedrals the day you 
permitted those subterranean demons to 
stop at the “Mansion House”! 

Saint Paul’s, the Bank of England, and 
the Lord Mayor’s Shop—they are all at 
the very top of the stairs! 

Come some morning, O observant Sir, 
and we shall see enough of tortured Lon- 
don to make you writhe—Chelsea, Blooms- 
bury, the City—where you will. Where is 
your vaunted British sense of proportion 
in surrounding John Ruskin by yellow 
boarding-houses with imitation oak doors? 
Mrs. Siddons—did she take in lodgers in 
her day—the place is full now! They are 
selling pink ha’penny newspapers in the 
Old Curiosity Shop, and the proprietor 
hardly knows who Dickens was! 

Will you agree to Covent Garden—on a 
market day, perhaps? We must prepare 
ourselves with a little history and a glance 
through “Pepys”; not that it will locate 
the last century—heaven only knows how 
deep it is under potatoes and California 
peaches !—but it will soothe you to find 
yourself in an atmosphere—a veritable 
storm—of wigs! I can count no less than 
a dozen shops where they hang (you will 
observe the humor, Sir); Cceur-de-Lion, 
Elizabeth, Louis Quatorze, Napoleon, 
Beau Brummel, Siegfried (not many; 
there is a general feeling against Berlin !), 
The Prince of Monaco, South Sea Island- 
er, Sitting Bull, and over all the embla- 


zoned name of “Clarkson, Perruquier to 
His Majesty the King, Fancy Dress Balls 
a Specialty !” 

Some two hundred years ago Sir Sam- 
uel took the same walk, and happening in 
Drury Lane “saw pretty Nelly Gwynn 
standing at her lodging in her smock 
sleeves and bodice, looking upon me. She 
seemed a mighty pretty creature.” 

Sir, if you will but gaze, you, too, will 
see smock sleeves and a score of flower 
girls. Unfortunately the dainty “Who'll 
buy my lavender, sweet lavender,” has 
been changed to a nasal “Vi’lets, penny a 
bunch.” 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, Peter Pindar, even 
Sheridan, are being fried and grilled upon 
in little Queen Street. There is no spot in 
London more savory of powder and snuff 
—and mutton shops! 

Enough, Sir?—we’ll finish then in 
Saint Martin’s Lane. It is just as con- 
spicuously Reynolds Lane, for at the bot- 
tom is the National Gallery, the Academy 
is not far off, and here on our left is his 
very house. Number— Good heavens, Sir, 
what’s this !—Site of the New Coliseum 
—Hippodrome Sports, Wrestling Tour- 
naments”—Zounds! Sir, can you stand 
by and see them drive over the First Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy! 

I have read the work of one loyal Eng- 
lishman who alleviated his suffering by 
conjuring. “Stand, if you will, in Hun- 
ter Street (it is the one with the yellow 
boarding-houses and Ruskinian atmos- 
phere) and watch the silhouetted towers 
of Saint Pancras Station. In the twilight 
gloom they are mountainous crags, and 
the rumble of trains is but the mountain 
thunder.” I tried the experiment, and just 
as I began to recognize the crags, and 
hear the thunder, and put up my um- 
brella, a blaze of light shot across my 
vision, “Try one of the Fifty-seven Va- 
rieties.” Crags, thunder, my temper were 
dashed beyond recovery. 

There is an old saying that “ London is 
London” (author unknown, most prob- 
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ably Mr. Bumpus). It has certain traits— 
national, international, domestic—which 
are as firmly rooted as the Bank. The day 
will never come when an Englishman will 
leave his tea-basket behind. He will take it 
not only to Paris and Monte Carlo, but he 
will spread it among the cherry blossoms 
in Japan, and drink the “black stuff” in 
open defiance of the law and ignorant the 
while, that it is what Japan couldn’t 
stand, and so sent to Lipton & Co. 

The day will never come when he will 
relish a joke, “just hot.” English humor 
—like English bread—is always cold. 

And, my good friend, never speak to 
him about tea and marmalade for break- 
fast. Of course, it’s an awful mixture of 
Japan and Spain; but then you must re- 
member that there is an Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. And Spain? Well, “we must have 
colonies.” 

Mr. Bumpus, I fear, will take this as a 
personal affair, and disclaim every con- 


nection between cathedrals and wigs. We 
must overlook his irritation,—philosophers 
are sometimes so dense. It is well-nigh im- 
possible for a relationship to be closer ; not 
only do they belong to the same family, 
but they can’t get along without each 
other. Mark this, Mr. Bumpus, that those 
dusty old builders designed their cathe- 
drals especially for wigs, and wore wigs 
while they were doing it! Do you suppose 
they ever would have built them, had they 
expected an American tube system to 
shake them to bits? And pray remember 
this—that there are wigs and wigs (we 
are stealing a march on Mr. Bumpus’ hu- 
mor) and that the substitution of modern 
French creations, which are caused by 
“tubes”, for the powdered and curled af- 
fairs of our grandfathers, is but another 
proof of your insanity. 

As you say, Mr. Bumpus, we have no 
cathedrals. Hence, being humorists and 
philosophers, we have no wigs! 


THE THOUGHT OF HER 


By Theodosia Garrison 


‘ b~ thought of her is like the sudden trill 
Of the first bird-note when the noon is still 
And all the closed, hushed blooms of earth awake, 
Glad-hearted for the one glad singer’s sake, 
Flushed into fragrant living by his will. 


Like some sweet thing that comes unbid to fill 
The emptiness of useless days and ill, 
Grateful as dreamless sleep to hearts that ache— 
The thought of her. 


Like some strange draft the old gods might distil 
To make their heroes great of heart and skill, 
So, even I the draft celestial take, 
Yea, even I the loftier heights may make, 
Feeling like wine through all my pulses thrill 
The thought of her. 








SPRING PLAYS AND THE SEASON’S END 


By Montrose J. Moses 


may not have been wholly as bril- 

liant as might have been expected, 
yet it has brought in rapid succession a 
most varied range; failures of weak plays 
that have scarcely survived a fortnight 
have not added to the fulness of the box- 
office sheet, yet when the time comes for a 
summary of the year’s work, there will be 
much to reckon with of vital interest and 
true worth. Our stage is training well, 
though its judgment may not always be 
unfailing; the capabilities are vastly be- 
yond the opportunities, and the managers 
are realizing this; during the spring en- 
gagements they have placed before the 
public a series of problems and they have 
seen that the public will stand for expres- 
sion above that of the average musical 
farce. 

It is dubious whether hypnotism as a 
theme for the stage, however, is practical 
in any other than an indirect way. The 
make-believe becomes too evident, and the 
transition to insensibility too sudden to 
raise other than a laugh on the part of the 
spectator. Yet this does not mean that il- 
lusive forces can not be made to tell in 
practicable situations. The ghost in 
“Hamlet” is taken seriously, though it be 
but an unwieldy way of showing what is 
passing through the Dane’s mind. The 
incongruity in “The Ruling Power,” 
apart from its unsatisfactory construc- 
tion, lay in the ease with which psychic 
power overshadowed individualit y—where, 
at best, in actual instances, it takes more 
than the laying on of hands to pit force 
against force. The play carried on the 
face of it the stamp of being made to or- 
der, where the Christian Science idea of 
love was artificially mingled with the prin- 


T= dramatic season just closing 


ciple of mind over matter. The motive was 
human enough in that a doctor, through 
his hypnotic skill, destroys a husband’s 
love for his wife, but is finally outdone by 
the greatness of the wife’s love—but an 
ordinary-looking physician is not a com- 
manding Svengali, and despite the ear- 
nestness of Vincent Serrano, his eagle-eye 
failed to draw. Katherine Kennedy, her- 
self a Christian Scientist, was the sudden 
star upon the horizon, her first appearance 
upon any stage. She has an amount of 
temperament, but lacks the knowledge of 
the craft. If her idea was for propagan- 
dism, the art deserves a fairer recognition ; 
if for art, her training should have longer 
tenure. Orrin Johnson, as the husband, 
showed cleverness that has struggled 
through the season in a series of experi- 
ments. 

As a play, “Ajax” proved that there is 
life in Sophocles yet—enough to hold the 
attention of a modern audience. The 
training Miss Barrows gave her New York 
Greeks, and the national enthusiasm of the 
actors, resulted in a seriousness that did 
much to counteract Greek conventions. 
Sophocles was a reformer in his day, both 
as regards the number of his actors, and 
the use of scenery, but what such a per- 
formance emphasized was the difference 
between the fixed passion of the Greeks, 
typical of particular emotions, and the 
passing feeling that relies on shade and 
expression. The remorse of Ajax is more 
an abstraction than it is individual; the 
fatalistic influence is the age ruling the 
dramatist, as ecclesiasticism held back the 
almost unfettered individualism of Every- 
man. The religious implications in both 
reveal the evolution of human self in its 
relation toward the infinite: there is no 
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sympathy for the type Ajax, yet there is 
for Teucer pleading for the burial rights 
of the dead; there is the heart-ache for 
Everyman that abates somewhat during 
the falling away of the abstractions at the 
grave. Archaically, the Greek Chorus is 
not of as much interest for the drama as 
it is for the opera, yet the interest therein 
lies in how such artificiality was finally 
overcome and what took its place. Is such 
excrescence for the stage? you ask— 
should the archaic be shown elsewhere than 
between covers? Inasmuch as it reveals 
more clearly than description could do, 
that from early times the drama has been 
written to be acted, it has its legitimate 
use upon the stage. Too much of the kind 
might tire, but the legacy of the past is 
great, and some of it too vital to be lost 
to succeeding generations. So it is that 
we welcome worthy revivals, as survivals 
of a past greatness. 

And this brings me to a play that has 
held the stage for more than fifty years. 
Since its first presentation in 1852, La 
Dame aux Camélias has gathered around 
it traditions that have passed through 
many generations, and even now govern 
opinion. Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting performances of this play was 
given by Duse in 1897; it was her first 
visit to Paris, at the instigation of Bern- 
hardt, who was somewhat piqued at the 
rising power of the Italian star. But as 
she sat in her box, the divine Sarah was 
more than satisfied over Camille’s evident 
discomfiture, and the acting was not what 
had been expected, though it gained Sar- 
cey’s recognition. Since that evening Duse 
has been viewed differently by the French 
public, but one remark of Sarcey’s strikes 
me, and it is worth quoting: 

“T have seen many Marguerite Gau- 
tiers in my life,” he writes. “All of them 
could be put in two classes, which two 
actresses have typified. The first is ex- 
actly the kind of woman that Alexandre 
Dumas himself had in mind—the heedless, 
impertinent spendthrift courtesan, whom 


love strikes one day, but who remains, 
nevertheless, to the last breath a courte- 
san. This is the type that Mme. Doche 
impersonated, and she impressed it so pro- 
foundly in our minds that even now, after 
forty years, I still see her. As for the 
other, it is Mme. Sarah Bernhardt who 
represents it. Her Marguerite Gautier is 
also a courtesan. But she is an Imperia of 
superior nature, agitated and feverish, no 
doubt, but capable of kindness and tender- 
ness, and enveloped by a perfume of 
poetry. When true love lays hold of her, 
she becomes transformed, idealized. Of 
the two manners it is evidently Sarah’s 
which comes closest to great art.” 
Reading through Sarcey, I am led to 
believe that Miss Anglin has either con- 
sciously or unconsciously infused Camille 
with some of the Duse languor, while Miss 
Harned has had always in mind the Du- 
mas courtesan, how ever artificially she 
may have revealed it. Following the text 
of the play, the first act undoubtedly 
should be given with the high accentua- 
tion of excessive freedom that is keyed al- 
most to the note of the petit souper Baron 
Chevrial gives to Rosa Guerin in “A 
Parisian Romance,” or that Mme. Wiehe 
depicted in her Souper d’Adieu. It is 
toward the end of the first act that Ca- 
mille awakens, and whatsoever is good 
in her arouses itself. Armand has not 
thrust himself upon her these two years 
past because he would not take advan- 
tage of the liberty—the import of this 
dawns upon Camille slowly—Miss Anglin 
showed it with consummate skill—subtile, 
keen, quiet, refined—too refined and sub- 
dued at first to make her scene with M. 
Duval entirely justifiable. Miss Anglin’s 
Camille revealed the deep love, the intense 
passion—a nature that through conscious- 
ness of its worthless position, emphasizes 
by movement and expression, the determi- 
nation that makes her more than the 
courtesan; her sacrifice shows the latent 
strength. In Miss Anglin’s Camille there 
was a tone of resignation to the truth that 
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one must abide by the consequences of the 
past. With all the licenses she accepted to 
the end, this courtesan of Dumas was a 
woman saddened, yet ennobled—spread- 
ing around her the atmosphere of the 
deepest realization. As to Miss Anglin’s 
acting, it was, as it nearly always is, care- 
ful, sympathetic, poetic. The scene with 
M. Duval was well shaded from the first 
grasp of what was really asked of her, to 
that parting moment with Armand, which 
requires the quiet torture, rather than the 
uncontrollable ranting of Miss Harned. 
In the scene where Armand denounces her, 
she missed fire in a lack of the broken 
spirit and the wavering will, and her 
death scene was too studied in its sim- 
plicity to carry one away from the fact 
that it was art. On the whole, Miss An- 
glin’s Camille may be said to have much 
in it that is good, yet in no way can it be 
said to be spontaneous; it holds, but it 
does not always carry. Mr. Miller’s Ar- 
mand was too mature, but earnest—and 
Bruce McRae as De Varville, proved him- 
self more a laird, to judge by his accent. 

Miss Harned was thoroughly theatri- 
cal; her passion was of the violent kind 
that tries to whip sympathy into shape. 
Camille’s feeling should grow from scene 
to scene; her temperament is subtile, as 
well as passionate. But Miss Harned was 
almost gross in her evident attempt to 
show the-struggle between the woman and 
the courtesan. She looked the part more 
than Miss Anglin, who wore a dark wig; 
but she was not convincing, though as a 
whole her atmosphere was in better accord 
with the spirit of the play. Her Hi- 
bernian brogue was annoying, and her 
make-up too chalky to seem natural. 

It is in the essentially weak character- 
ization of “Iris” that Miss Harned exer- 
cises her best qualities. This play of 
Pinero’s is so wonderfully written that the 
dialogue becomes real conversation. But 
the dramatist is intent upon portraying a 
type, and he follows it to the end, regard- 
less of the effect, ruthlessly dragging a 





woman into darkness, though it is not the 
inevitable that makes him do so. The es- 
sential difference between Camille and Iris 
is not so much in circumstance as it is in 
nature, for love awakens the one, and only 
aggravates the weakness in the other. 

A black veil is drawn before the sun, 
and the spirit is overweighted in a differ- 
ent manner than in “TIris,”? with Ibsen’s 
moral pessimism. His three typal women 
have been shown recently,—Hedda, Nora, 
and Rebecca West,—and of them all, Re- 
becca stings the fiber with repulsive dis- 
gust. “Ibsen has rarely shown such in- 
timate interest in the development of 
passion,” writes one, but it is the passion 
of the lowest round—not weakness but 
thirst. Rebecca’s ruinous love for Rosmer 
—the scandal—and the final death of the 
two—this is but torturous dissection. 
There is purpose in “The Doll’s House,” 
there is interest in Hedda’s wild longing 
to control destiny—there is naught but 
depression in the morbidness of “ Rosmers- 
holm.” The ill-fated Century Players, 
under Mr. Rosenfeld, attempted this play, 
with the sinuous Florence Kahn as Re- 
becca. Earnestness is no excuse for lack 
of comprehension. Ibsen is so devoid of 
embellishment that badly portrayed, he 
rebounds in accusation. “The Doll’s 
House” has been made a farce once this 
season, with its self-complacent giggle 
that formed the deepest psychological mo- 
ment. Miss Kahn lisped in intellectual 
comprehension and forgot her lines ; Wil- 
liam Morris, as Rosmer, was prosaically 
uncertain, and only the Kroll of Roberts 
gave the nervous aggressiveness that 
might be said to accord somewhat with the 
Ibsen intent. 

That period of Ibsen’s dramatic career, 
marked by his plays with broad social 
aims, finds no better example than in “'The 
Pillars of Society”—one of the Norwe- 
gian’s most normal dramas, since it does 
hint at regeneration, and gives a bright 
sky-line after the fearful storm. Accord- 
ing to his method, the play is over when 
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the play begins, and you witness the re- 
sults unraveled, along with retrospective 
narrative. 

The acting in “The Pillars of Society” 
might have been more effective had Mr. 
Lackaye known his part and controlled 
his nervous self. The free healthiness of 
Lona .was played with spirit by Miss 
Olive Oliver, while Miss Oaker as Dina, 
though earnest, still showed her unfortu- 
nate tendency to round her words with a 
quivering ebb and flow of sound. The 
play as a whole was far better than the 
distracting “ Rosmersholm.” 

As a dramatic artist, Ibsen might come 
to America and give lessons. It could be 
said of Horace B. Fry that had he written 
nothing more than the tragic “Little 
Italy” his name would ever have been 
spoken of in rare epithets of praise, but 
his recent production of “Love’s Pilgrim- 
age” brings regret rather than further 
commendation. And truly, the patchwork 
in this venture, said to have been written 
especially for the exploiting of the talents 
of Miss Carlotta Nillson, can only be 
equaled in silliness by “The Triumph of 
Love.” The action leaps from Tasmania 
to Staten Island, and deals with a prisoner 
who falls in love with the daughter of the 
Governor of the jail, and who, through 
her, escapes to America, vowing faith and 
all that. 

The dialogue talks, and the characters 
are thrown upon the screen in seeming dis- 
regard of necessity. Miss Nillson, how- 
ever, deserves warm praise; she lent to the 
play the little power it had, and held the 
audience after the second act. It was in 
the supreme moment of recognition of her 
husband that the actress rose to heights 
that stamp her emotional ability as it was 
stamped as Mrs. Elvsted last fall. No 
word was spoken—it was only the gather- 
ing of power that burst into a convulsive 
admixture of hysterics and tears. A man- 
ager would do well to bring Miss Nillson 
under the influence of a well-drilled com- 
pany and a good play. Her ability should 


not be used to form the one pleasant fea- 
ture in “The Triumph of Love,” nor to 
act as the revivifying oxygen in the last 
agonies of “Love’s Pilgrimage.” She has 
certain mannerisms that a season’s train- 
ing will modify—she has rare qualities 
that will place her high in the ranks. 

Shall we say that the Bible anticipated 
Wright Lorimer by many years, or that 
Lorimer has intentionally dramatized a 
great part of I Samuel in his “The Shep- 
herd King?” In the midst of elaborate 
scenery and clever spectacular, he unfolds 
the rise of David, and the gradual undo- 
ing of Saul, stressing a love episode with 
Michal; Goliath is heard through a mega- 
phone, and Jonathan figures as an agree- 
able friend. David could have been made 
ridiculous as any ideal personage can be 
made on the stage, but Mr. Lorimer has 
carried him through four acts, with a 
quiet dignity that is to his credit. His 
play strikes one as being too much a nar- 
rative to be a drama, and for that reason 
he is led into pitfalls that result in abomi- 
nable construction. The counter element 
that seems as though, from time to time, 
it might fall upon some one who could be 
called a villain, never arrives; yet the 
series of pictures are threaded on love that 
is always looked for in a play, and with 
Miss Buckley as Michal, proves in this in- 
stance, to be agreeably done. 

With all this springtime seriousness at 
hand, the revival of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” is to be remembered, and despite the 
roughnesses, due likely to haste in prepa- 
ration, its realization by Mr. Greet’s com- 
pany was pleasing. One usually associates 
this drama with “The School for Scan- 
dal,” for they are representative comedies 
of well-nigh the same period. Reading 
the two plays, there is felt the intentional 
shallowness of the one and the human 
playfulness of the other. Sheridan frol- 
icked with a somewhat bitter intent, 
whereas Goldsmith framed a situation, 
humorous in itself, with a mellower funda- 
mental note. Kate Hardcastle has the girl 
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and the woman so well balanced that Miss 
Matthison found an agreeable réle, and 
one in perfect accord with her tempera- 
ment. There is warmth throughout this 
play where there is iciness in “The School 
for Scandal.” As Tony Lumpkin, Mr. 
Greet proved himself a successfully bois- 
terous booby, and his costume was red 
enough to give a glowing youthfulness to 
his figure. Perhaps he purposely over-ex- 
aggerated the part, but it outfocused the 
rest of the cast, and at times was sluggish 
in its attempted “cuteness.” 

We still have the farce with us, and 
Richard Harding Davis has written a 
good one for Collier. “The Dictator” is 
of clever plan; Mr. Davis knows the weak- 
nesses of the Central American republics 
well enough to have his fun with them, 
and he hitches them on to our nation’s 
weaknesses to make us see the fun too. To 
tell the story would be useless; you must 
follow Collier through three hours’ adven- 
tures in Porte Bajios, where he buys out 
the local army, starts a revolution, be- 
comes consul, and is finally rescued by the 
Oregon. Collier’s drollery is freely swung, 
and with Edward Abeles as a scared valet, 
and Lionel Barrymore as a clever wireless 
telegraph operator, there is no end of 
mirth for those who want it. 

On the other hand “Saucy Sally” is 
full of noise that has little meaning, and 
full of jokes that have had their day. The 
dramatist is the editor of the London 
Punch, and the “Saucy Sally” is a fig- 
ment ship used by Mr. Hawtry to deceive 
his wife and mother-in-law into the belief 
that he is a seaman. The lie leads him 
into all sorts of situations, but he is finally 
checked by the astute mother-in-law (well 
played by Miss Brough), and peace is re- 
stored. Next time Mr. Hawtry visits us, 
we hope he will bring us a better play, or 
else revive A Message From Mars” which 
scored for him a well-deserved success. 

Were one to be asked: what is the dra- 





matic. surprise of the season, the answer 
would undoubtedly be “Candida,” for on 
December 8 it was given its initial per- 
formance, an experiment at that, and only 
on April 23 it was taken on the road, 
though it might have played longer to 
crowded houses; a handful of earnest act- 
ors and a good play—excellent training 
and enthusiastic audiences. 

Were one to be asked what play has run 
the longest, his attention would be called 
to “The Girl From Kay’s,” whose music 
has formed orchestral selections through 
the year, and has passed into the street 
whistle, along with “Babes in Toyland” 
and “The Yankee Consul.” 

Were one to be asked to name a few of 
the notable performances, Mr. Greet and 
Miss Matthison, Mr. Robertson and Miss 
Elliott, Mr. Skinner and Miss Rehan, and 
Sir Henry Irving have added their quota 
to the list. ‘The Admirable Crichton,” 
“The Virginian,” and “Sweet Kitty Bel- 
lairs” have grown beyond the century 
mark, and the career of “Raffles” was 
only cut short by Mr. Bellew’s share in 
the revival of “The Two Orphans.” ‘The 
County Chairman” sits the season 
through, while “The Secret of Polichi- 
nelle” is moving along Broadway endea- 
voring to meet the demand. 

We turn to sporadic productions of 
“Gypsy” and “Hedda Gabler,” of 
*Monna Vanna” and “'The Hour Glass.” 
The Revolutionary War tendency of the 
early part of the season passed thence into 
the sectional pieces and the dramatized 
novels, and finally into the plays of great 
social and emotional stress. Pinero and 
Jones, Grundy and Marshall, Carton and 
Fitch, Shaw and Barrie, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan—this has been a 
season of varied assortment with no well- 
defined end in view; it has been uncertain, 
but withal it has shown promise, and audi- 
ences have been able to select from an al- 
most weekly advent of novelty. 
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LABOR’S DISHONOR 


HOW JOHN C. DRISCOLL THOUGHT FOR LABOR AND PLANNED 
FOR CAPITAL WHILE CHICAGO, DIVIDED AGAINST 
HERSELF, PAID HIS PRICE FOR PEACE 


By Jean Cowgill 


Driscoll quits post!” 
There were other and bolder head- 
lines in the Chicago papers on the 
morning of the twenty-first of last April, 
but none that meant more to the commer- 
cialism of Chicago. Yet their meaning 
was simple. They were the blatant an- 
nouncement that John C. Driscoll had re- 
signed his position as secretary of the As- 
sociated Teaming Interests. 

Even now, half of Chicago does not 
know that such an organization as the 
Associated Teaming Interests is in exist- 
ence. That is not saying that the public 
should not know, but only that it doesn’t. 
The only citizens of Chicago who read the 
announcement with more than ordinary 
interest were the business men. As they 
read, they set their teeth together and 
wondered what the end would be. They 
knew that anything which concerns the 
Associated Teaming Interests has to do 
with the very life of the city. 

Such men as Harry Gordon Selfridge, 
managing partner of the vast Marshall 
Field retail store, and John G. Shedd, of 
the wholesale department; Robert J. 
Thorne, of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany ; Leon Mandel, of Mandel Brothers ; 
Mark Morton, and W. C. Richey, men 
who keep pulsating the half wornout heart 
of Chicago’s commerce, read of John C. 
Driscoll’s resignation, and said to them- 
selves that it was the halter’s end of their 
business patience. These men know every 


] OHN C. Driscoll down and out!” 


trick and turn of the city’s welfare—little 
enough it has been for the last few years! 
If Chicago should be threatened with 
commercial decay, if her great Board of 
Trade should become but a shadow of its 
former self, if her factories should seek 
other locations, if no outside capital 
should venture in to build new enterprises, 
if the municipality should become bank- 
rupt—as many say it now is—these busi- 
ness men would know where to place the 
blame. They have seen for some time the 
oncoming trouble, but they did not know 
how to check it. Two years ago they 
made a determined effort to right con- 
ditions and the Associated Teaming In- 
terests was one of their defensive meas- 
ures. 

The foe against which they defended 
themselves was pitted in opposition solid- 
ly. It is an indomitable force—the force 
of organized labor. On one side, labor 
stood unbrokenly phalanxed; before it 
Chicago’s business men stood helpless and 
fearful. Labor, simple, unmassed, they 
had always known how to deal with—un- 
justly oftentimes, no doubt—but labor in 
the full realization of its brute strength 
and with practically no head, they could 
not understand. 

There is a deal of truth in the old 
homeopathic adage: “Like cures like.” 
There was only one thing for them to do— 
that was to meet organization with organ- 
ization. So they set about the getting 
together of various employers in more or 
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less solid organizations. The Associated 
Teaming Interests is one of many. It was 
the precursor of a death-battle. Pri- 
marily, it is an organization of employers ; 
secondarily, it is a banding together of 
men who employ teams in conducting 
their business. Article two, of the con- 
stitution reads thus: 


This Association is formed for the pro- 
motion and protection of the interests of 
team owners and employers of teams in all 
matters relating to the transportation of 
goods and materials in Cook County, Illi- 
nois, by horses or other animals. 


Special organization has always some 
definite purpose. In this case it was pro- 
tection against one particular branch of 
organized labor—the teamsters. The men 
who drive the wagons are the most formi- 
dable force in Chicago. They hold the 
business interests of the city in their 
hands. If the teamsters refuse to drive 
their wagons, what is to become of the 
commerce of the city? This, the business 
men knew and they made up their minds 
to meet phalanx with phalanx—to pit or- 
ganization against organization. Not 
that teamsters have always been unreason- 
able—the most conservative business man 
in the city will not tell you that—but they 
have been on occasions, and these occasions, 
the business men considered, had been fre- 
quent enough to be blamed chiefly for the 
city’s commercial unstability. They felt 
that if they could be assured of future 
immunity from difficulties with the team- 
sters, prosperity would come again. 

In July, 1902, the Associated Teaming 
Interests was organized. John C. Driscoll 
was made its secretary. He was selected 
for the position because, on more than one 
occasion, he had demonstrated that he 
possessed an almost unlimited influence 
over the teamsters. What gave him this 
power or what was its exact definition, the 
business men had not time to study out. 
They hoped that his influence was of suffi- 


cient quantity and quality to insure peace 
while Chicago took a breath and tried to 
regain her old standing among attractive- 
ly prosperous cities. The teamsters were 
the key-note to the situation—the rest 
was all labor-unionized Chicago. Upon 
the rest, the men of business could look 
with placidity—if only the teamsters 
could be kept quiet. They were willing to 
pay for peace—scarcely any price was 
too large. They paid it uncomplainingly 
until last April. Then John C. Driscoll 
resigned. His resignation was demanded 
by the business men. It was their revolt 
against “‘Driscollism.” Labor had egged 
on the revolt. 

For two years, John C. Driscoll was the 
complete master of the labor situation in 
Chicago. It is impossible that such a 
control should come to be without some 
very interesting and unprintable occur- 
rences. In any city that is dominated by 
organization, the daily press is pretty 
sure to be throttled. Chicago has been no 
exception. One-third of the truth was 
never printed concerning Driscoll and his 
rule. 

In all municipal history, there has been 
no more complete and subtile, single indi- 
vidual sway. He was a Conciliator—be- 
gun with a capital. He was the mediator 
between capital and labor. Labor wor- 
shiped him. It had reason to worship, 
he was faithful. Capital believed in him, 
he accomplished the things that he set out 
to accomplish. 

Plainer put, John C. Driscoll negoti- 
ated trade agreements between employers 
and trades-unions (call them “employés,”’ 
if you will) and personally settled strikes 
and small disputes without number. 
Sitting in his office one day, I heard him 
called up over the telephone to help quell 
five labor disturbances in different parts 
of the city. Besides these, two committees 
of laboring men came seeking his advice. 
He gave it cheerfully—it was good advice. 
I, an unprejudiced outsider, could see that. 
The committees went away satisfied. 
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Because of his actual services in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes, the men who 
make up the Associated Teaming Inter- 
ests proffered him the office of secretary. 
He held the position from the organiza- 
tion of the association, which was directly 
after the big freight handlers’ strike, 
when the loss each day for nine successive 
days was $1,000,000.00. Because he 
could control the teamsters, Driscoll set- 
tled that strike. Naturally the business 
men were grateful. Capital, as repre- 
sented by the employers, had to believe in 
him. His hold was mysterious—its scope 
was magnificent. Vaguely some men knew 
that the teamsters were a ruling majority 
in the arms of the octopus which crushed 
out Chicago’s business life, but its fingers 
they could not count. Even the shrewd- 
est man did not grasp the truth until John 
C. Driscoll showed them the method. So- 
called civilized humanity is in two classes 
—those who work and those who employ. 
Each has a level of its own—where it 
dwells. John C. Driscoll was on a level 
between—a little nearer labor than capi- 
tal. There is no denying the fact that 
mediators and conciliators are needed. 
Humanity needs a great carpentering to 
dovetail it together. Until it is dovetailed, 
democracy is somewhat farcical. Labor 
knows it—so does capital. Back of the 
exigencies of the moment, the economical 
causes for the reign of John C. Driscoll 
was a moral and progressive purpose. It 
is this, I think, which should be given its 
full share of publicity, along with exposé 
of corruption and the telling of conditions. 
The reasoning out of the thing is that no 
man is wholly bad and no happening can 
be entirely purposeless. Concerning the 
publicity which has been given to Chi- 
cago, her business men deplore both the 
condition and the publicity. While they 
deplored, they groped blindly for a way 
out. 

John C. Driscoll was a way out, a light 
in the darkness. In some way, Driscoll 
had become an addition to the small head 


of organized labor. He thought for labor 
and planned for capital. It was a good 
thing for both. Few men ever accom- 
plished such results. He was the most 
unique and cheerful servant of the people 
in the history of labor. 

Here are some of the things he did: 

He elected Carter H. Harrison to be 
mayor of Chicago in 1903. 

He forced the city to use only union 
coal when the miners of southern Illinois 
were battling for decent hours and condi- 
tions and thus enabled them to win. 

He settled the freight handlers’ strike 
and the laundry workers’ strike and the 
hotel employés’ strike. Each one of these 
did incalculable damage to the prosperity 
and the commercial reputation of the city. 

He virtually settled the traction strike. 

Both labor and capital realized his 
worth. What labor does not yet know and 
capital has but recently found out is that, 
while John C. Driscoll was conciliator and 
mediator, he was also instigator. 'Two- 
thirds of the time he settled strikes that he 
had been instrumental in causing. 


Driscollism had its beginnings with the 
teamsters. Gradually it spread into most 
of the other labor unions, but the team- 
sters were the mainstay. In a unionized 
city like Chicago, there is no such thing 
as a direct dealing of employé with em- 
ployer. Individual independence does not 
exist. Organization deals with organiza- 
tion. There ensues naturally a shifting of 
individual responsibilities and a conse- 
quent loss of individualism. The success- 
ful man of the day is not the man who 
knows individuals but the man who knows 
organizations. 

This is as true in politics as in labor. 
No matter by what means accomplished, 
control of organization is the thing. Usu- 
ally it is brought about by the control of 
a very limited number of men who, in 
turn, control the organization. 
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Here lay the sole success of John C. 
Driscoll. When he had labor organiza- 
tions sufficiently under his thumb, he dove 
into politics. He was manipulating the 
machine while all the time politics was a 
forbidden topic in his dreary little Dear- 
born Street office. 

“TI am a mediator between labor and 
employer,” he told me one day. ‘We do 
not discuss politics here. What has poli- 
tics to do with trouble between employers 
and their men?” 

There was an under-note of sarcasm in 
his voice but his subtlety was deep. When 
I made no response, he answered himself : 
“If I talked politics, was any longer a 
politician, the unions wouldn’t have faith 
in me. I’m not going to be a fool.” 

Yet I knew, as I sat there, that he had 
elected Carter H. Harrison in 1903. A 
newspaper man told me the story first. It 
was a tale he did not see fit to write. “I 
don’t want to lose my head yet a while,” 
was the way he put it—whether his news- 
paper head or his physical head, he did 
not say. Then a city hall man told it 
and the two stories agreed. When John 
C. Driscoll, himself, told it, I believed the 
story. The only difference between them 
was as to the price paid. Driscoll said it 
was much less than had the two others. 

Carter H. Harrison had been mayor of 
Chicago for six years. He wished to suc- 
ceed himself again. His first election was 
by an overwhelming Democratic majority. 
Some of that Democratic majority must 
have been Republican in politics. There 
are not so many Democrats in the city. 
Since then, the Republicans have been 
casting about for a man whose popularity 
would seem to stand some chance of as- 
suring his election. They thought they 
had found him in the person of Graeme 
Stewart, an ardent Republican, a growing 
up from the ranks of poverty, a repre- 
sentative and popular business man. 

Each election Carter Harrison’s ma- 
jority had grown less. It looked as if in 
1903 he could be defeated, especially since 


there was a strong labor candidate in the 
field. Labor elected Mayor Harrison; if 
labor rallied to its own standard, it could 
not vote for Harrison. If enough votes 
were pulled away Harrison must inevita- 
bly fail of reélection. Labor cast about 
for a popular man—having faith some- 
what in its own ability. It selected Clar- 
ence Darrow. He asserted his willingness 
to make the race. There was no doubt of 
his popularity or his fitness, even for a 
sacrifice. He is closely identified with la- 
bor; is the attorney for W. R. Hearst, 
and was a member of the arbitration com- 
mission which brought about a settlement 
of the great anthracite coal strike. He 
has seryed on many boards of arbitration, 
and enjoys the esteem of labor generally. 

The nomination of Darrow meant the 
defeat of Harrison. Every vote pulled 
away from the Democratic ticket meant a 
better fighting for Stewart. 

John C. Driscoll told me the story. Not . 
an eyelash quivered when he told it. There 
was not a trace of boasting in his manner; 
it was to him an ordinary tale of an every- 
day occurrence. 

“Of course I elected Harrison. The 
way I did it was to get Darrow to with- 
draw. He would have polled about 40,000 
votes. As it was, the Democratic majority 
wasn’t 10,000. Cruice” (the labor candi- 
date, nominated after Darrow withdrew) 
‘polled something like 12,000 altogether. 
It happened like this: a man in the city 
hall came to me—” 

**Who was the man?” 

*‘Now that’s something I ain’t going to 
tell. He’s a man who needs the Demo- 
cratic administration in his business. If 
I told you his name you would know him 
fast enough. Well, he comes to me and 
says confidentially, ‘Driscoll what do you 
think of Harrison?’ ‘Harrison is all 
right,’ said I. ‘Do you think that he will 
be elected?’ ‘Hm,’ says I; She ought 
to be.’ ‘Will he be?’ ‘Not if Darrow 
runs.’ ‘Can Darrow be induced to with- 
draw?’ ‘I don’t know; I think so.” ‘How 
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much?’ ‘Well, I want $5,000 for my- 
self, and it will take about fifty of my 
men. They will need about $4,000. I’ve 
got to have the money before I leave this 
room—if Harrison is defeated I hand 
back my money; my men keep theirs. 
Unless I beat Stewart I don’t want a cent 
for myself.’ He wrote out the check then 
and there. I got to work and Darrow 
wouldn’t run.” 

I mentioned the fact that Mr. Darrow 
is supposed to be a man of independence— 
a man who has often jeopardized his own 
interests by that very independence. How 
John C. Driscoll, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Teaming Interests, could have in- 
duced him to back down I could not see. 
So I told John C. Driscoll. 

“Induce nothing,” he said scornfully. 
“He had to withdraw. All the hold he’s 
got is with the coal miners. John Mitchell 
is the coal miners. John Mitchell told 
Clarence Darrow he mustn’t run. I made 
him do it; he was under obligations to 
me.” 

“How 2? 

“TI got him what he wanted in the 
Southern Illinois coal strike. There wasn’t 
anything wrong in it. Do you know how 
those poor devils work down there? When 
I held up the city hall, I did the right and 
proper thing. Those men were on a strike 
for decent hours—for a chance to live like 
humans. The strike was about lost when 
Mitchell came to me. The trouble was 
the scab coal. Chicago was the market 
and it was being supplied with scab coal. 
They were burning it in the city pumping 
stations, in the city hall, everywhere. 
Well, I got my teamsters together and a 
committee of us went before the mayor 
and told him that no more scab coal was 
to be hauled. Every coal teamster in the 
city is ‘union.? You can guess the influ- 
ences that went out to settle that strike. 
Mitchell was grateful. He couldn’t re- 
fuse when I asked him to tell Darrow to 
withdraw his name. Darrow couldn’t re- 
fuse to do what Mitchell asked, and there 


you are. The votes that would have gone 
to Darrow went to Harrison. I got my 
men out and worked, too. That’s the 
story.” 

Not fifty men in Chicago know the 
straight of the occurrence. Even Mr. 
Darrow’s best friends are still wondering. 
Some of them are bitterly disappointed 
friends, too. Daniel Cruice, whose name 
was placed on the ticket at the last minute, 
was one of these. 

“T can’t understand it,” he told me 
then. “Darrow promised me faithfully 
that he would run. He hasn’t made any 
satisfactory explanation. I should hate 
to think he had been bought.” 

. Carter H. Harrison is still mayor of 
Chicago. 


The query arises as to the exact manner 
in which Driscoll secured control of his 
teamsters and having secured it, main- 
tained his peculiar and undisturbable as- 
cendancy. Driscollism has never been 
anything else but the teamsters—the coal 
teamsters, to narrow the satement down 
to actualities. His power grew with the 
organization. It set out to rule Chicago. 
Up to May first, the teamsters were su- 
preme. Now that both capital and labor 
are in revolt, there may be another story 
to tell before another year has passed. 
Whether Driscoll will still reign is prob- 
lematic. While the struggle is on, he 
smiles defiantly and tells the rest of labor 
and all of capital to go to the devil. He 
is content with his coal teamsters. Nor 
does he speak so certainly without reason. 
Albert Young is still his friend and part- 
ner. 

Here we have the first lieutenant of 
John C. Driscoll.” At present, he is busi- 
ness agent for the coal teamsters. Before 
that he was national organizer for the 
teamsters. That is a much more lucrative 
and honorable office than business agent 
of one local union. Yet in April he re- 
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signed as national organizer and became 
business agent of the local. He did it be- 
cause John C. Driscoll told him to. The 
employers of Chicago were organizing too 
promptly and solidly for Driscoll to feel 
as secure of his ground as he had felt— 
unless Young were on that ground. So the 
old business agent resigned, and one Sun- 
day afternoon Young took his place. 

In a union, the business agent is the 
man of men. He visits the sick, is the in- 
termediary between union and employers, 
attends funerals, sees that sick benefits 
are promptly paid; incidentally, if he is a 
shrewd man, he manages the union. He 
can stir up a dissension or quell it, as he 
sees fit. With Al Young for a partner, 
Driscoll has accomplished most of his won- 
derful results. 

When Al Young was a coal team- 
ster, Driscoll was a ward politician. It 
was there that he learned to control or- 
ganization. Other politicians said he was 
a great organizer. Also, he could make 
the right kind of a speech—he is by no 
means illiterate. At St. Ignatius’ college 
he and Mayor Harrison were classmates. 

“The mayor’s father was the greatest 
politician ever,” he said. “He took Carter 
out of Yale and sent him to St. Ignatius 
so as to make himself solid with a Catholic 
ward.” 

Ward politics did not turn out to be a 
particularly lucrative business. Driscoll 
was a railway clerk when labor began or- 
ganizing. He owns up frankly that he 
had no motive other than aggrandizement 
in becoming interested in the movement. 
“T saw a future in it, that’s all,” he said. 
“I was a railway clerk in those days on a 
measly salary of $55 a month. The only 
union that I could join was the railway 
clerks’. I took out a card in that. I have 
never been a member of any other union. 
At the same time it can not be said against 
me that I have never carried a card.” 

Six years ago the team drivers’ inter- 
national organization came into existence. 
It included both drivers and owners. In 


1898 Al Young organized the Chicago 
coal teamsters. He drove a wagon him- 
self and had the ability to hold men 
together. At that time, John C. Driscoll 
did not know there was such a man as Al- 
bert Young alive. Three years later 
Young was an officer in his union. He 
was also a delegate to the Team Drivers’ 
International. There were only one or 
two “local teamsters” organizations of 
any sort in Chicago. ‘To-day there are 
forty-four. Every man that drives a 
wagon is “union.” If he isn’t, he comes 
in, or stays out of a job, or under six feet 
of earth. There is no possible refutation 
or softening of the fact. 

When Al Young was a delegate to 
the Team Drivers’ International, he 
pointed out a serious defect in their con- 
stitution. It was the clause relating to 
the membership of the team owners. He 
decided that the men who owned teams 
should be eradicated. The International 
did not quite see it that way, so in August, 
1901, Young and his Chicago coal team- 
sters seceded from the International. At 
that time his organization did not number 
five hundred men. He whipped them into 
line and went out organizing. 

Rare things happened that fall. It was 
almost any old method to get the drivers 
into the union. 

Most of the coal yards are on the 
north side of the city. The north branch 
of the Chicago River is what separates the 
two sides. Over the river are two bridges, 
one at Wells Street and one at Randolph. 

On Lincoln Avenue, extending for sev- 
eral blocks along the Northwestern tracks, 
is one of the largest yards. To it, their 
route from the heart of business Chicago 
lay most economically and conveniently 
across one of these bridges. 

Not far from the bridges there is a 
watering trough where the teamsters see 
to it that the thirst of their tired horses is 
quenched. Three-fourths of the coal 
teams pass over the bridge and are 
watered at the trough. 
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It was an important rallying place for 
the union. There were stationed the crea- 
tures known professionally as “‘sluggers.”” 
Every man who wanted to drive his team, 
and who did not want to organize, was 
ruthlessly “‘beaten up.” No one has been 
able to place the blame for the beatings, 
exactly. 

The non-union men were beaten. 
union men laughed. 

This was in the fall. When November 
was the month in misty Chicago, John C. 
Driscoll, ward politician, ex-railway clerk 
and time-keeper on the drainage canal, 
made the acquaintance of Albert Young. 
It was an accidental meeting, but a cohe- 
sive partnership resulted. Driscoll saw 
possibilities where Young was blind eyed. 
He told them to the teamster, when con- 
fidence had been established between them, 
he pried open the eyes that were blind. 

Since then Al Young and John C. 
Driscoll have been one in all matters per- 
taining to labor, save that Driscoll has 
been a little more. 


The 


IV 


When the coal team owners were eradi- 
cated from the teamsters’ organization, 
they set about half-heartedly to organize 
their own interests. An idea was born in 
the mind of John C. Driscoll. Why not 
organize them solidly? Their struggling 
little association numbered only seven 
members and they were afraid to speak. 
Slugging and knockout drops were much 
too frequent in those days to be braved 
recklessly. The team owners did not know 
upon whose head the sword of vengeance 
might at any moment fall. They talked 
about a compact organization but they 
did nothing. Along came John C. Dris- 
coll, friend of Albert Young. “I will 
organize the team owners,” he said. 
‘While Young organizes his teamsters, I 
will organize the owners. Between us we 
will be masters of the situation.” 

They played the game skilfully. Wher- 


ever Young got together a band of team- 
sters, there also, in a short time came 
Driscoll and organized the team owners. 
Sometimes a man was obstinate. He did 
not wish to become a member of any or- 
ganization. It was not democracy,—he 
was an American citizen—Americanism is 
not to be coerced. Then it was that 
Young and Driscoll put their heads to- 
gether, and as sure as that man continued 
in the road of his perverseness, in a very 
short time he had a troublesome strike on 
his hands. The man who settled it was 
always John C. Driscoll. Thus, he be- 
came Instigator as well as Mediator. 
Young and his teamsters grew—they 
are 2,000 strong to-day. So did Driscoll 
and his coal team owners. Between them, 
they manipulated the public, and John C. 
Driscoll began to wear an air of pros- 
perity that was not assumed. Everything 
they asked for, the coal teamsters got. 
For the matter of that, they asked only 
wages measurable with their toil, and their 
Sundays, which they had never had. It 
needed only John C. Driscoll’s forceful 
arguments to make the owners see the 
right of things—that when a man drives 
a team from six in the morning until six 
at night, $2.00 a day is none too much for 
a driver of a single wagon, and that driv- 
ers of three and four horse wagons should 
be paid a wage scale in proportion. His 
influence grew. He rented a little office in 
the same Dearborn Street building where 
he has lately been sitting behind his desk 
as secretary of the Associated Teaming 
Interests. With an eye constantly on the 
look-out for circumstances favorable to 
both owners and teamsters, he became well- 
nigh indispensable to both. Finally he 
negotiated the trade agreement, which is 
still in force, between the teamsters and 


‘the owners. That was in January, 1902. 


To prove their gratitude, the owners made 
him the secretary of their organization at 
a salary of $1,500 a year. It was the big- 
gest salary he had ever earned. 

Falling in ‘line with the coal teamsters 
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all the other teamsters organized. To-day 
there are forty-four local unions in the 
city. The truck teamsters, the garbage 
teamsters, the piano movers, every man 
that drives a wagon, all are “union.” Al 
Young became a power among them. 
He was elected to one office after another, 
and finally, in 1902, was president of the 
teamsters’ international organization. All 
the teamsters in Chicago were virtually 
under his control. 

John C. Driscoll kept up his good work 
as Mediator and Instigator. The coal 
teamsters trusted him utterly—they trust 
him to this day. 

“He was always for peace,” one of 
them told me. There was a simplicity and 
an honesty in the blind belief that would 
make any natural human throat choke a 
little. ‘You can’t say that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in keeping an agreement.” 

He does—wholly. For the union which 
is a contract-breaker, Driscoll has no use. 
It is opposed to his principles and to his 
business interests. 

In May, 1902, the agreement which 
Driscoll had negotiated went into effect. 
It has three more years to run. The most 
important thing it embodies are the wage 
scale, the arbitration clause and a curi- 
ously worded clause which reads thus: 

Article XII.—We further agree that 
we will do everything in our power to 
further the interests of members of the 
Coal Team Owners’ Association. 

When the agreement was first signed, 
the clause read differently : 

“We, the coal teamsters, further agree 
that we will not work for any firm which 
does not belong to the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association.” 


This sounded like conspiracy. There 


were threats of prosecution. Then the. 


price of coal went up, so the next Novem- 
ber the wording was changed. Probably 
the conspiracy was much more in seeming 
than in being. However that may be, 
various publications printed the story of 
the agreement as the sensational story of 


a conspiracy between capital and labor to 
cheat the helpless public. Once the agree- 
ment was deliberately misquoted, much to 
the annoyance of both sides. 

As a matter of fact, the teamsters de- 
manded their rights because they had be- 
come intelligent enough to demand them, 
and the team owners granted their re- 
quests because the sheer brute strength of 
the union compelled them to see the jus- 
tice of those demands. To a degree, the 
question was one of heart and morals. 
John C. Driscoll saw this and said so. 
At that time his friendship for Al Young 
was looked upon as one of the best things 
possible for both capital and labor. 

Driscoll was for peace—“always for 
peace,” as the teamsters say of him now. 
From being conciliator for the coal team 
owners, he felt an ambition to -be some- 
thing greater. A board of arbitration 
was his next idea. By June he had its 
formation complete. This board was 
known as the Chicago Board of Arbitra- 
tion and settled some famous disputes— 
with Driscoll as mediator. It was pe- 
culiarly significant of affairs in the city 
at that time that the board contained no 
representative of labor, other than the 
teamsters. It was made up of seven men 
of business and seven teamsters. Some- 
thing of the strength of the commercial 
interest represented may be understood by 
a glance at the list of members. 

Harry G. Selfridge, manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., representing the dry 
goods stores. 

John S. Field, president of the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, representing the 
ice, stone, lime and cement interests. 

Henry B. Steele, president of Steele- 
Wedeles Company, representing the 
wholesale grocers and kindred lines. 

Arthur Dixon, president of the Arthur 
Dixon Transfer Company, representing 
the transfer companies. 

S. T. Edwards, president of S. W. Ed- 
wards & Sons, representing the board of 
trade and the hay, grain and feed dealers. 
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Frank H. Hebard, president of Heb- 
ard’s Express and Van Company, repre- 
senting express and general delivery own- 
ers. 

F. G. Hartwell, president of the F. G. 
Hartwell Coal Company, representing the 
coal team owners. 

The teamsters are: 

Albert Young, president of the Team- 
sters’ National Union of America. 

James B. Barry, secretary of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council. 

Frank H. Ray, business agent of the 
Commission Teamsters’ Union. 

Thomas L. Hughes, business agent 
Stone, Lime and Cement Teamsters. 

Milton Booth, secretary and treasurer 
Coal Teamsters’ Union. 

William McNabb, vice-president Hack, 
Cab and Coupe Drivers’ Union. 

Charles G. Sagerstrom, secretary of 
Local No. 2, Teamsters’ National Union 
of America. 

The name of Driscoll, himself, does not 
appear on the list. He was content to be 
mediator. The 250,000 other union men 
and women in the city did not think it 
odd that they had no place on the board. 
Driscollism was in all places and among 
all unions. With his coal teamsters and 
the other teamsters to back him, John C. 
Driscoll waited for an event which he had 
been able of a certainty to prophesy. 

It came July 7, 1902—a general strike 
of all freight-handlers—called on all rail- 
roads. Nota pound of freight was moved 
in a freight-house in the city. Fruit 
rotted, poultry died, vegetables decayed, 
firms could not deliver their goods, the 
business of the city was at a standstill. 
Chicago’s business men looked in vain for 
a relief from their threatened bankruptcy. 
Al Young was out of the city, so his 
influence was not felt among his teamsters. 
Individual men struck out of sympathy 
with the strikers. The railroads refused 
to talk to the committees appointed by the 
strikers—they went from one office to an- 
other until they were weary and found no 


one to listen. It was a chaos that only 
John C. Driscoll could set in order. He 
was not too hasty. There would not have 
been so much glory—nor did he proffer 
his services—he waited until he was in 
demand. Then he telegraphed for Al 
Young—a thing he might have done in 
the very beginning. Young came home 
at once. He commanded the teamsters to 
resume work. He insisted that they keep 
inviolate the agreement they had signed 
only a few months before. On the night 
of July 16th, between midnight and morn- 
ing, a vast quantity of freight was moved 
and the strike was broken, but not until it 
had done damage to the business reputa- 
tion of Chicago, from which she has not 
recovered even yet. 

The next great strike was that of the 
street car employés, who went out in Feb- 
ruary of last year. Arbitration was re- 
quested by the company and refused by 
the union. Driscoll’s teamsters were used 
with telling effect. They backed up the 
request of the street car company and the 
men receded from their position. Some of 
the benefits they had asked were granted 
by the company. One was the “little 
glass house” to protect the motorman 
from the weather. Before the fact was so 
vigorously advertised, motormen worked 
for twelve hours a day during the winter 
months, exposed to the rigors of Chicago’s 
climate, which is not mild, to say the least. 

By this time John C. Driscoll was so 
securely entrenched in the soul of labor 
and in the heart of capital that it did not 
look as if anything he could do would 
ever depose him. In all ways he made 
himself dear to labor. He went to all 
their funerals, when they wept, he wept, 
when they laughed, he laughed. He 
played with their children and listened to 
their troubles. Besides, he was “for 
peace”’—wives knew it, husbands knew it 
—they trusted him infinitely. Strike after 
strike was settled without a meeting of the 
board. Always he used the teamsters as 
a weapon. With Al Young for a part- 
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ner he could control Chicago. The busi- 
ness men began to look around for some- 
thing which might give him a wider 
sphere of usefulness. They organized 
the Associated Teaming Interests and 
made him secretary under a two years’ 
contract, which does not expire until next 
August. 

There was still another reason back of 
its organization. The coal team owners 
and the coal teamsters, with John C. Dris- 
coll as Mediator, worked together in such 
complete harmony that the other teaming 
interests in the city were suffering. Vari- 
ous organizations of men who were vitally 
interested in teaming, sprang into life. 
When the van teamsters became aggres- 
sive, the van team owners organized, and 
so with commission team owners, the ice 
dealers, the piano movers, and the Chi- 
cago Team Owners’ Association. The last 
deals with the truck teamsters, which is, 
numerically, the strongest organization 
of teamsters but actually weakest. Last 
to organize was the Safe and Furniture 
Association. 

All this was defense. Chicago was, and 
is, a city divided against herself. There 
was a central organization of labor, known 
as the Chicago Federation of Labor; why 
should there not be some central organiza- 
tion of men interested in teaming? Not 
representative of any one interest is the 
Teaming Interests but representative of 
all. This the unions have yet to learn. 
So far they have dealt unquestioningly 
with their respective employers and have 
declined to see what the Associated Team- 
ing Interests has to do with any one of 
them since it is only with individual em- 
ployers’ organizations that trade agree- 
ments are negotiated. 

While Driscoll’s influence grew he 
prospered accordingly. His salary as sec- 
retary of The Associated Teaming Inter- 
ests was $6,500.00 a year. This, with the 
$1,500.00 he received from the Coal Team 
Owners, was not bad for a man who had 
never made more than $55.00 a month, 


He enjoyed his prosperity to the limit. 
His grasp on labor and capital grew more 
certain and more fearless at the same time. 
He branched out extensively in all direc- 
tions ; he desired to know the interior work- 
ings of all unions. As he grew more fear- 
less, he became less cautious. It got to be 
a well-known fact that in all locals there 
were paid Driscoll spies—in all locals 
where a traitor could be found, that is. 
Certain men in the ranks of labor began to 
see that whenever Driscoll wanted to find 
anything out he found it out, regardless 
of cost. 

Then employers began to laugh with 
each other over the money they had paid 
Driscoll to keep his teamsters quiet. They 
said it was cheaper to pay under cover 
than to fight in the open. They continued 
to pay; Driscoll flourished—he was still 
Mediator and Conciliator. 


V 


There probably had never been an hon- 
est election in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor until John C. Driscoll took a hand 
in a contest. That was in the election held 
in January, 1903, when the man who is 
still president, William G. Shard, was 
elected. The honesty was Driscollism, and 
quite accidental. 

For some time, Driscoll had been felt 
in the affairs of the Federation, which is 
the central organization of labor in Chi- 
cago. It is a body made up of delegates 
from all the trades unions in the city, 
and has never been anything but a polit- 
ical organization. Dissensions were fre- 
quent—all the affairs were in the hands of 
a corrupt few who used the Federation to 
further their own political interests. The 
only reason that the more decent of the 
labor unions send delegates to the Federa- 
tion at all is because it is a part of the 
American Federation of Labor, and they 
fear expulsion from the organization. 
Even at that, this year two unions have 
withdrawn their delegates, the coal team- 
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sters and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers. 

Instead of being an aid, it has cut the 
throat of organized labor in Chicago. 

Those dishonest elections were amusing 
in their boldness. It was high time in 
1903 that some one came to the rescue 
and freed the Federation from the control 
of M. B. Madden. Before that he had 
elected whom he pleased. Every one con- 
nected with the Federation knew it and 
they let him do it. There is much of this 
spirit in unionism—a sort of “‘stand-by- 
your-union-right-or-wrong spirit,” which 
does a great deal of harm. 

To define Madden is difficult. He is the 
labor boss of Chicago. His union is the 
junior steam-fitters, though those that 
know say he has never been a real steam- 
fitter. On the city’s pay rolls he is classed 
as a “‘city vehicle inspector.” His business 
is saloon-keeping. In his little saloon, 
“The Oaks,” around the corner from 
Washington Street, on Fifth Avenue, 
honest laboring men say dire deeds have 
been planned. Labor reporters have told 
me that more sluggings have been schemed 
out in that saloon than in any other place 
in the city. That is saying a good deal— 
a deal of slugging has been done in Chi- 
cago. Be that as it may, Madden was the 
labor boss of bosses. He sat in his saloon 
and mapped out campaigns for the Fed- 
eration to follow. Like Driscoll, he pros- 
pered—in many and distinct ways. 

The following story aptly illustrates 
my meaning: 

An expert steam-fitter came to the city 
a stranger in search of work. Because he 
was skilful he felt no fear for his future. 

There was no work for him. He was not 
“union.” All the places he tried were 
‘closed shops.” 

“You must join the union,” said the 
men who kept the shops. 

“T do not want to join the union,” re- 
plied the steam-fitter. “I have always been 
able to hold my job; I am a first-class 
steam-fitter.” 


“You can not hold a job in this city 
unless you belong to the union.” 

To the union headquarters the steam- 
fitter went. 

Before you can become a member of the 
union you must pass the examination, 
they told him there. 

“That is easy,” said the steam-fitter, 
sure of his skill, and tried it. He failed. 
Three times he failed. The reason he 
could not guess. He had answered every 
question. 

Some one told him to see the boss of 
bosses. 

The steam-fitter himself told me this 
story. He is an American steam-fitter. He 
would not have gone to the boss if his 
money had not been about all gone. 

“Did you pay your hundred dollars?” 
said Madden. 

“There is no mention of it in the rules,” 
said the steam-fitter. 

“It costs a hundred dollars to pass the 
examination,” said the boss. 

“TI have not the money.” 

**T will loan it to you.” 

Back to the examining board with his 
hundred dollars went the steam-fitter— 
and passed the examination. 

This is by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. Because of their singleness, the in- 
dividual victims are helpless. An odd fea- 
ture of it is that to-day this steam-fitter is 
foreman over two of the men who were on 
the examining board that refused to pass 
him. 

But the steam-fitters meant little to 
Madden. He is a politician. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor was his stronghold. 
It was his stronghold because he controlled 
the executive board, and every one knows 
that the executive board is always where 
the power lies. With the board in his con- 
trol, he made believe to deliver labor votes 
to candidates for office. It was a bluff, of 
course, but it worked to his financial gain, 
so in the executive board he had too good 
a thing to lose. There was no use trying 
to defeat a Madden candidate for the ex- 
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ecutive board. Yet he didn’t pay so much 
attention to the board itself. The presi- 
dent was the man about whom he was most 
concerned always, for the president ap- 
points the judges and clerks of election. 
No matter who was elected to the execu- 
tive board, the judges and clerks counted 
in the Madden men. No man was a Mad- 
den candidate unless he could deliver votes 
to Madden—good, honest American votes. 
That was always the first question Mad- 
den asked a candidate for the executive 
board. “How many votes can you de- 
liver?” Union man after union man has 
told me this—it is so old a story with them 
that they do not think it even odd. 

Every six months there is an election of 
officers in the Federation of Labor. It is 
held in a hall on Adams Street—very near 
Dearborn, where John C. Driscoll’s office 
is. After the votes were all in, it was the 
custom for the judges and clerks of elec- 
tion to adjourn to the Sherman House, 
several blocks away, and then count in 
whom they pleased. 

A former judge of elections is respon- 
sible for this statement. He described the 
process minutely. 

So long as Madden did not bother him, 
John C. Driscoll was his good friend. But 
there came a time when Madden insulted 
Al Young. It was over some personal 
matter. Then he accused Young of vari- 
ous nefarious practices. Young retorted 
in kind, and a battle was on. So bitter 
did the feud become that Driscoll foresaw 
harm to his endeavors as conciliator—and 
that through the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

' Luck was with him. About this time 
there was an epoch-making event in the 
labor history of Chicago. It was an affilia- 
tion of brains with brawn. The school- 
teachers of Chicago organized themselves 
into a union as bold and as solid as any in 
the city. To make it complete they allied 
themselves with the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Once inside, they saw the rotten- 


ness, and they determined to clean it out. 
Their determination gave John C. Dris- 
coll another lever in the world of labor. 
His teamsters represented more delegates 
than any other organization. He com- 
bined with the teachers. They nominated 
Mr. Shardt for the presidency and made 
up their minds that it should be a fair 
and honest election. Miss Margaret Haley 
was the teachers’ delegate. She was on the 
inside all day. John C. Driscoll was on 
the outside—with some of his teamsters, 
two hundred strong—the burliest team- 
sters that could be found. 

He stationed them at the foot of the 
stairs leading up into the election hall, 
where the votes were to be counted. 
The street was picketed with them—the 
Madden cohorts were nowhere. Word 
went forth that the ballots must absolutely 
be counted that evening before the judges 
left the hall. Every person who went in or 
left the hall was challenged by the pickets 
and questioned. 

The judges and clerks had an excuse 
ready. ‘‘The hall is rented,” they said. 
“To the teamsters, for the night,” replied 
John C. Driscoll. 

There was confusion—almost a riot. 
Miss Haley took the floor. She pleaded 
eloquently with the infuriated men to be 
calm, to be honest. She warned them that 
the teamsters picketed downstairs would 
stand no nonsense. Several men were 
armed that night, but only one showed his 
gun. He was quickly told to put it out of 
sight. The slender little teacher had done 
more than any man had been able to do 
before. In the end the votes were counted 
and Shardt declared elected. 

All this was more glory for Driscoll, 
though he said little about it. He went 
triumphantly on his way as Mediator and 
Conciliator—until he came to the place 
where he looked farther than he could 
reach. Only for that, this story would 
never have been written. He would still 
have been in power. 
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VI 


Mike Donnelly was the beginning of the 
end of Driscollism. He is national organ- 
izer for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers. 

When he was “slugged” he was the 
president of the local union. This is one 
of the cleanest and most honestly governed 
labor organizations I know of. Its mem- 
bers have little to do with other unions 
and do not dabble in politics. They man- 
age their own affairs so well that their 
employers speak well of them, and no 
Driscollism was ever in their midst. 

In May, 1903, Driscoll made a deter- 
mined effort to break into their ranks. 
Donnelly had gone to Kansas City to set- 
tle the Swift Packing Company’s trou- 
bles with the union. During his absence 
one of Driscoll’s lieutenants, a teamster 
named George Golden, approached John 
Floersch, secretary of the Packing Trades 
Council, and tried to induce him to fur- 
nish information regarding the Packing 
House Unions. For this traitorism he was 
to be paid $75.00 a month. which would 
just double his salary. 

Floersch hesitated. ‘“‘Needn’t have any 
fear,” said Driscoll’s lieutenant. “Plenty 
of labor men are doing the same thing.” 

Floersch finally accepted, after he had 
talked it over with other members of his 
union. When President Donnelly came 
back, they told him the story, and the 
money was returned to Driscoll after it 
had been in a bank vault for some time. 

The upshot of the matter was that 
charges were formally preferred against 
Driscoll and his lieutenants in the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. The meeting was 
a scene of wild disorder. Charge after 
charge of the same sort was hurled at 
Driscoll. Higher and higher rose the 
wrath of men who had trusted him. Al- 
ways the theme, repeated over and over, 
was that he had accepted money for serv- 
ices he was paid a salary to perform. 

While this was going on, the man in 


the chair was Shardt, the president elected 
on the teachers-Driscoll-teamsters ticket. 
The situation was exciting and unique. 
Driscoll had little to fear—even when an 
investigation committee was appointed, 
consisting of F. L. Hopp of the cigar 
makers, Fred Lumpke of the carpenters, 
M. Fitzgerald of the bartenders, and 
President Donnelly. 

Before the committee made its report 
Donnelly openly accused two members of 
receiving money from Driscoll. He de- 
manded the appointment of a second com- 
mittee. Up to this writing that committee 
has not delivered its final report. The 
butchers have withdrawn from the Fed- 
eration. 

I saw Mike Donnelly in his office. He 
is an honest-eyed chap, with a square chin 
that means fight to the last. He told me 
the story of his trouble fearlessly. 

“I won’t tell it all,” he said. “But I 
will say this to begin—there is more— 
much more than I will tell. If you can 
write an article that will bring about an 
investigation of certain questions in labor 
circles, I am ready at any time to go be- 
fore a committee or a court and testify, 
giving names and dates.” 

This somewhat mysterious remark is 
subject to elucidation. Last October Mike 
Donnelly was unmercifully “slugged”— 
in other words, he was so beaten that he 
spent six weeks in bed, and for a time the 
doctors despaired of his life. Knock-out 
drops had been administered, too, so he 
does not know where it happened or who 
did it. 

Donnelly was given his dose one Sun- 
day afternoon. He had been to a meeting 
of the Packing Trades Council in the set- 
tlement maintained by the University of 
Chicago. They had adjusted satisfacto- 
rily a difficult wage discussion, and Don- 
nelly was in good spirits when the meet- 
ing broke up. He tells the rest himself. 

“I stopped in a saloon to get a drink. 
When I had it down, I started out. Near 
the door stood the saloon-keeper, and I 
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thought of a question I wanted to ask 
him. It was about a thousand dollar 
bribe that he had offered me three years 
before to do some dirty work. I wasn’t 
mad at him, because he told me he was 
only acting for some one else. That day 
he said it was a police captain—he was a 
sergeant then—but that he had only done 
it for some one else. He said they came to 
him again, but he told them it was no use. 
Ten thousand wouldn’t make me give in. 

“By the time we had finished our talk 
I thought I would have another drink. I 
went back to the bar. It must have been 
the same glass. That’s all I remember un- 
til some one found me, bruised and bleed- 
ing, on the sidewalk. I had been taken to 
the police station for drunk, but they 
seemed to know so much about it they 
didn’t lock me up, but set me on the walk, 
all dazed as I was. It was a mighty hard 
matter trying to find out the truth about 
it. The police came to my doctor and told 
him to be careful what he said. I think it 
was Driscoll, but how, I don’t know. I 
had done nothing under God’s heavens 
but be an honest man.” 

That was all Donnelly knew—all any 
one knew, apparently. One day, in the 
course of my investigations, I found out 
something which threw a big light on the 
slugging of Donnelly. It was nothing 
more nor less than a signed and certified 
statement from the man who did the work. 
Promised immunity from prosecution for 
that particular offense, he had talked 
about the occurrence freely, and also 
about his checkered career as a “slugger.” 
The conversation relating to Donnelly I 
copied carefully. It is as follows: 


Question. You know Driscoll, I sup- 
pose? 

Slugger. Saw him ‘on the street sev- 
eral times. 

Question. You were saying you thought 
he had something to do with Mike Don- 
nelly’s being done up? 

Slugger. Sure! That is well known by 


all the labor men posted on these matters. 
They’re after Driscoll himself now. The 
machine and the Amalgamated Butchers 
are going to put Driscoll out of the way 
one of these days. 

Question. What are they going to get 
out of it? 

Slugger. Five hundred for Driscoll—is 
what they are going to pay whoever does 
the job. 

Question. What assurance have you of 
ever getting the money? 

Slugger. Oh, we’re sure of the money. 
We’ve these fellows’ word for it, and 
they’ve made good in every case. 

Question. What was the job first talked 
about ? 

Slugger. About the first week in Janu- 
ary a scheme was on foot to put Parry 
out of business, but that fell through be- 
cause the teamsters disagreed. 


Parry here mentioned is D. M. Parry, 
of Indianapolis, who had some trouble 
with the unions. The document fully con- 
firmed Donnelly’s suspicions. It also con- 
firms the suspicions of nearly all the men 
who knew anything about the slugging, 
which was as cruel and uncalled for as 
such a beating could be. 

During the recent livery men’s strike in 
St. Louis three notorious sluggers ap- 
peared on the scene. They were imported 
to “do up” non-union men and even non- 
union horses. They are known as Pipe 
Kelly, Whity and “the soldier.” They 
have seen service all over the United States 
—especially in the early days of the team- 
sters. In St. Louis their trade was atro- 
cious. They did not stop at the men— 
they tortured the horses. Their device was 
most ingenious—a syringe filled with mu- 
riatic acid, which they squirted on the 
horses, every drop a searing flame. Un- 
der such treatment all sorts of accidents 
happened—the most docile animal be- 
came a maddened, ungovernable creature 
the moment the cruel drops touched its 
hide. The three sluggers were caught 
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with the murderous syringe and the acid 
bottles in their possession. So strong was 
their pull that they got off with trifling 
fines and a few days in prison. 

Then St. Louis went at the bottom of 
the trouble. The officers of the national 
organization were arrested and indicted 
by the grand jury. Conspiracy was the 
charge, and the jury returned true bills 
against them. Of course, this meant that 
Al Young, at that time national organ- 
izer, would have to answer to the charge. 
So would Milton Booth, secretary of the 
Chicago union, who is also secretary of 
the national organization. 

Milton Booth went down to St. Louis 
to answer to the charge. He did not mat- 
ter so much—it was Al Young they were 
after. Young refused to go unless extra- 
dition papers were issued for him. He 
sought the advice of Driscoll. It was an- 
other one of the achievements that make 
Driscoll great in his line. 

‘Al was worried,” he said. “I told him 
it was nonsense. I knew I could fix it so 
he wouldn’t have to go until the thing 
blew over. There’s a nomination on this 
spring. I wrote to the governor and told 
him not to honor any requisition papers 
until the thing blew over. I got letters 
from him saying it was all right.” 

Here Driscoll reached over and took 
two letters out of his desk. They bore the 
earmarks of the executive department of 
the state of Illinois. 

‘He sent for me twice to come down to 
the Great Northern Hotel,” Driscoll con- 
tinued, “where his headquarters are. I 
didn’t go. I sent back word that I’m not 
in politics—unless there is enough cash in 
the deal. I ain’t—they’ve got to show 
me.” 

“Whom do you want to see nomi- 
nated?” 

“Yates. I'd like to see him elected 
again, but that isn’t saying I’m for him. 
I don’t know this minute who I’ll be for 
the next hour. It’s cash and nothing else 
that talks. Two years ago last fall I 


didn’t have a dollar. Lately, I’ve built a 
house that cost $1'7,000.00—the contract 
was that. There’s money in the bank, too. 
It isn’t all in one house.” 

“Has Young done well, too?” 

“‘He’s made a little—got a cottage, I 
believe. Lord, if I’d had his job—well, I’d 
be traveling in Europe for the rest of my 
life.” 

No extradition papers have as yet been 
honored, possibly they have not been is- 
sued, for Al Young, although he is un- 
der indictment in the state of Missouri. 

There came a day when the Associated 
Teaming Interests could no longer cope 
extensively with either Driscollism or or- 
ganized labor. All Chicago was unionized. 
The employers were driven to still more 
radical defense. They organized the Em- 
ployers’ Association, which has more mil- 
lions of money for backing than may be 
stated, because those millions are unlimit- 
ed. It is a central organization of employ- 
ers, exactly as the Associated Teaming In- 
terests is a central organization of teaming 
interests. They have set out to de-union- 
ize Chicago. The battle will be fierce and 
long. In the struggle, the ethical and 
small quantity we call “right” will be 
tossed about like a grain of sand in a 
maelstrom of dirty water. Members of the 
Associated Teaming Interests are mem- 
bers of the Employers’ Association. One 
of the organizations is bound to be what 
is vulgarly called a “bluff.” In the end 
they must amalgamate. This fact labor 
has been slow at grasping. Only for the 
fact that the Employers’ Association is 
gaining ground, Driscollism would still 
be rampant in Chicago. 

“It wasn’t the man so much as it was 
his methods,” said a member of the Asso- 
ciated Teaming Interests. “We were 
obliged to demand his resignation. I dare 
say every member of the association has 
paid him cash to keep those teamsters 
quiet. Now, we are through. We think 
we can get through without another 
strike. If it comes, we mean to fight. The 
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coal teamsters are a dangerous beast to 
deal with.” Ostensibly Driscoll’s resigna- 
tion was to further the negotiation of an 
agreement between the Chicago Team 
Owners’ Association, which is made up of 
the owners of truck teams, and the truck 
teamsters. Last October the agreement 
between the union and the team owners 
expired. The teamsters refused to renew 
it upon the same wage scale basis. They 
demanded a raise of a dollar a week and 
their Sunday assessment removed. This 
assessment of fifteen cents each Sunday 
has long been a thorn in the sides of the 
truck teamsters. The money is taken out 
of their wages to pay for the care of their 
horses on Sunday—work which they were 
once obliged to do themselves. 

These demands the Team Owners’ As- 
sociation met with a firm refusal to do 
anything but arbitrate the matter. Dris- 


coll tried to help the agreement along, 
and found his Waterloo. The teamsters 
refused to negotiate with any organiza- 
tion which employed John C. Driscoll. 
They, too, had been familiarizing them- 
selves with his “methods.” Driscoll with- 
drew from the negotiations, but his day 
was over. It was the first time he had 
failed to do the thing he set out to 
do. The business men rejoice that he is 
out of the way. They glory in the fact 
that at last they had nerve enough to de- 
throne him. Driscoll, meanwhile, sits 
quiet and smiles. ‘‘Let them do what they 
damned please! Let them try to ‘stand 
pat’, as they say they can. I can make or 
break any strike in this city. They reckon 
without the coal teamsters.” 

So it is that a few wise folk are won- 
dering whether John C. Driscoll is really 
“down and out” or only sleeping. 


TO AN OBSFRUCTIONIST 


By Herbert Miiller Hopkins 


"| ee would I say to you, dull brow of woe, 
Mourning our country’s loss of noble aim, 

Framing a lengthy bill of surly blame 

Against the stouter men who face the foe: 

Not such as you, in that loved long ago, 
Rose in the might of their majestic scorn, 
And full of faith in us, as yet unborn, 

Won us the country that you cherish so; 

But such as you sat at the chimney-side, 
Cursing the folly of their fellow-men, 

Praising the “‘good old times,” while others died 
That Liberty entombed might rise again. 

And now their sons, with that same flag unfurl’d, 

March down the widening highways of the world! 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


Eiken Irish go mad, they say, when Wil- 

liam Butler Yeats’ passionate patriotic 
allegory, “Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” is 
played in Dublin. They desire, like the 
hero of the tale, to leave all—bride and 
home and friends—to follow “The Old 
Woman.” Yeats has sincerely felt his pa- 
triotism for a long time. Some bitter- 
sweet quintessence of it has tinctured his 
life, and made him half mystic, half mili- 
tant propagandist. But never before has 
he succeeded in touching the popular 
fancy as he does in this curious tale where 
“Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” aged and bro- 
ken, sits at the fireside and tells old tales, 
till the heart of youth is inflamed. 


AMUEL Merwin has a new book, 

“The Merry Anne,” a lively craft, 
which meets with many adventures. Mr. 
Merwin knew from the first how to keep 
a story moving, and he has always been 
able to interest readers of all ages. 


HE news that Maurice Maeterlinck is 

to bring out a new volume, entitled 
“Our Friend the Dog,” arouses not only 
interest but curiosity. Maeterlink is sev- 
eral-minded—now a _ genius, half-mad, 
semi-coherent, full of symbols, retelling 
ancient tales—now an essayist, wise with 
sudden wisdom, his own severe critic; and 
now, perhaps to-morrow, something else. 
Maeterlinck, for all his powers, has not yet 
fallen into the steady swing. The long 
road is before him, but it may be that, 
after all, he will show a preference for 
byways. Mysterious paths haunted by 
will-o’-the-wisp have a fascination for 
him, and gardens rank with fading bloom 
solicit him. The definite, modern high- 


way, traversed of common feet, lighted 
with blaze of sun or of electricity, seems 
not to hold temptation for him. And yet 
“Our Friend the Dog” seems definite. Is 
it Maeterlinck the mystic, or Maeterlinck 
the gentle, wise man who has written it? 


i is not often that an author is found 
so dissatisfied with his work that he 
voluntarily withdraws it from publication, 
and makes an effort to keep the public 
from knowing that it ever appeared. 
Such, however, is the case of Mr. Alfred 
Ollivant, the English writer. He became 
prominent, a few years ago, by a book 
called “Bob: Son of Battle.” It deals 
with the life of a dog, and since the days 
of Dr. John Browne’s “Rab and His 
Friends” there has been nothing which 
so attracted the human to the canine race. 

Last year he essayed to repeat his suc- 
cess with a book entitled “Danny.” He 
was not satisfied with it, but it went forth, 
and, on the strength of the former suc- 
cess, it had a popular sale. It was far be- 
neath the previous book in conception and 
execution, and was at times even mawkish 
—a surprising thing to find in the work 
of an author who had written so strong a 
tale as “Bob: Son of Battle.” 

Mr. Ollivant may have read the press 
criticisms, or he may merely have read his 
own book. At any rate, he decided to de- 
stroy the thing, and proceeded to break 
up the plates and buy all of the volumes 
on which he could lay his hands. 

In the light of the self-satisfied attitude 
toward their work of many authors, this 
act is not only unusual but highly com- 
mendable. A yet more timely example of 
self-restraint and criticism was shown by 
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a young American romancer, who, having 
two well-liked novels on the market, pre- 
pared a third, which was accepted by a 
desirable publishing house. But the 
author, upon reflection, decided that the 
book would not add to his reputation, and 
recalled it before it reached type. 


‘TRE Lyceum Club is an interesting or- 

ganization, designed for “women 
throughout the world who are workers in 
literature, art or science, or who are com- 
posers of music, or artists in black and 
white.” A thousand English members, 
comprising the best names, have been en- 
rolled, a clubhouse in Piccadilly selected 
and the handsome rental guaranteed. 
France and America have shown them- 
selves interested, and the canvassing of 
other countries is to proceed. 

The scope of the club is large. It has 
advantages to offer in several directions, 
but the chief idea is to give a common 
home to women engaged in these pursuits, 
where comradeship may be established. 
Our trans-Atlantic friends have a soothing 
way of referring to rates of board as 
“tariffs,” and the members—actual and 
prospective—of the Lyceum Club are 
given to understand that the most modest 
provincial writer, venturing to London to 
place her wares, may find “tariffs” at the 
club which will not disconcert her; while 
the most prosperous “lady novelist,” as 
Mr. Lang loves to call them with oppro- 
brious intent, may find accommodations to 
content her taste. 

Significant names appear in the list of 
members. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, Mis. Hubert Brand (E. 
Nesbit), Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbs), Mrs. Beatrice Harradan, Mrs. 
Katherine Tynan-Hickson are among 
them. And in this country Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Mrs. George Riggs 
(Kate Douglass Wiggin), Mrs. Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, Miss Hazard, of Wel- 
lesley College, and Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, are among the number. 

There are to be such conveniences as a 


literary bureau, a list of translators, as- 
sistants for research in libraries and mu- 
seums, and a register of names and ad- 
dresses of editors and publishers through- 
out the world. Social life will be encour- 
aged to some extent. There are to be two 
annual receptions ; members may introduce 
guests to the house and entertain them 
there, and the idea of the founders of the 
club is, that it shall be neighborly, “ex 
clusive, yet cosmopolitan.” 

Organizations seldom become what their 
founders hope they may, but notwith- 
standing this, the Lyceum Club should be 
both a serviceable and pleasant institution, 
and make easier the road which the inde- 
pendent professional woman walks with 
some pride and not a little covert loneli- 
ness. 

Miss Constance Smedley is the origi- 
nator of the idea, and is now the honorary 
secretary of the club, which has, thus far, 
arisen to meet her most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and found some patrons as enthusi- 
astic and as distinguished as she could de- 
sire. 


()* is moved to inquire why it is that 

the bath-tub plays such a conspicu- 
ous part in certain present day novels. 
This is particularly the case where the 
heroine is of dubious morals. The more 
reprehensible the conduct of the lady— 
who usually, if she be very objectionable, 
writes autobiographically—the more cer- 
tain she is to insist that the reader shall 
know of her morning tubbing, not infre- 
quently emphasizing the fact that the bath 
was perfumed. If this were an advertise- 
ment for any particular sort of toilet 
water it would seem to have some reason 
for being, and would justify the amount 
of space that is devoted to it. In the cir- 
cumstances it appears merely to indicate 
that the lady, having no godliness, wishes 
to make as dramatic as possible the fact 
of her cleanliness. But one may say, with- 
out undue harshness, that it is not a trifle 
disingenuous to put oneself so conspicu- 
ously in the ranks of the newly clean. 
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pms is what truly happened at a pub- 
lic library in Virginia. 

‘Good maw’n, ma’am. You all got Ella 
Wheelah Wilcox’s ‘Poems of Pleasuah’?” 

“Why, no, we haven’t Uncle John,” 
said the librarian apologetically. “We 
haven’t a copy of that in the library. 
What else would you like?” 

“Thank’ee, ma’am. You all got Ella 
Wheelah Wilcox’s ‘Poems of Passion’ ?” 

“No, we haven’t that, either, Uncle 
John.” 

““W-w-w-ell, then, give me ‘Gibbon’s 
Rome’ !” 

As Mr. Walter Page and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Shaler point out, there is no need of 
fearing that “our neighbor” will not ul- 
timately reach the best—or the next 
thing to it. 


AFRorce of the negro, it is a satis- 
faction to find Mr. Louis G. Elson in 
his “History of American Music” deny- 
ing that “rag time” is to be laid at the 
door of the most musical constituent of 
our composite nation. He writes: “Un- 
luckily most people imagine this false 
vein to be derived from the negro music 
of the South. ‘Rag-time’ (i. e., ‘ragged- 
time’,) is the euphonious epithet applied 
to this temporary apparition. The plan- 
tation music sometimes employs syncopa- 
tion, but it certainly does not suffer from 
such a St. Vitus’s dance as is portrayed 
in the compositions of this modern class. 
This rubbish must be cleared away be- 
fore a true use can be made of the plan- 
tation music as a folk-song foundation.” 

Mr. Elson speaks of the effective use 
made by Chadwick and Dvorak of this 
native material, and pays a warm tribute 
to the work of Stephen Collins Foster, 
“the chief American folk-song writer,” as 
he calls him, who found the sources of his 
melodies in the plantation songs. This 
tribute will be grateful to the Americans 
who were of Foster’s generation, and who 
in the present flood of miserable ballads, 
the rather chic performances of the com- 


posers of our ephemeral light operas, and 
the astonishing pseudo-classical attempts 
of more ambitious song-writers, find noth- 
ing that suits the common need and unites 
all classes in simple musical. enthusiasm, 
as did. “Swing Low, Sweet. Chariot,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “The Old Folks 
at Home,” “Nobody Knows de Trubble 
I’ve Seen,” “The Suwanee River,” and 
‘Nellie Bly.” 

It is pleasant to find this critic, who 
has added to the monographs on Ameri- 
can art edited by John C. Van Dyke, 
speaking with tenderness of this “wild- 
brier rose of music.” ‘He was cour- 
ageous, yet gentle, and kind-hearted in 
a superlative degree,” says Mr. Elson, 
who regrets that Foster lived among the 
temptations and coarse distractions of 
New York bohemian life in the sixties. 
“He should have lived,” his biographer 
adds, “the dreamy, lazy life of the South- 
ern plantation, of which he has given us 
such graphic pictures. Foster’s is the 
most pathetic story of American music, 
the tale of a tortured and troubled ca- 
reer, extinguished in misery.” 


Me: Samuel Smiles, the divine, who 
passed from life at the age of nine- 
ty-two this past month, enjoyed a tre- 
mendous reputation owing to the fortu- 
nate adtident of a title. His “Self-' 
Help,” one of several books of which he 
was the author, made its way into the 
Dutch, the French, the German and Dan-; 
ish languages; and in America it was, for 
years, the appropriate book to give to, 
young men starting out from pious house-: 
holds to take up with independent life. 
t is composed chiefly of anecdotes relat-' 
ing to the perseverance and triumphs of 
distinguished men, these being inter- 
spersed with dignified homilies by the au- 
thor on the subject of character growth. 
Dr. Smiles was a man of wide ac- 
quaintance and of extended reading. He 
had that rich, anecdotal quality of mind 
which seems to be indigenous to Scotland, 
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and which one associates with a good din- 
ner, a prolonged hour with the walnuts 
and the temperate glass, and a group of 
important gentlemen, habitually grave, 
but understanding the seasoned jest, and 
sustaining a strenuous rivalry in story- 
telling prowess. 

Dr. Smiles retailed for the benefit of 
a less richly endowed and circumstanced 
commonalty this fund of gossips, of 
morals, of comments and quotations, do- 
ing his work with the words of Bacon in 
mind: “Knowledge is not a shop for prof- 
it or sale, but a rich store-house for the 
glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man’s estate.”” But excellent, conscientious 
and dignified as is his book, it could never 
have attained to its amazing popularity 
save for the title. In America this secured 
its reception. “Self-Help!” It was what 
Americans believed in, down to the 
ground. The book appeared at the period 
when the West was opening up, when the 
abolition of slavery was in the air, when 
individualization appeared in its most am- 
bitious aspects. Men were impatient with 
the old rules. They did not wish to ad- 
vance by the ancient laborious processes. 
The leisurely schools, the social prestige, 
the entailed estate, the family name were 
things they had cast off as negligible. 
There was a proud enthusiasm of democ- 
racy. Men who had had no ancestors 
were building towns, discovering moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and attaching their 
own names to them; they were laying rail- 
roads, staking claims, forming new politi- 
cal parties, getting ready for military 
achievement. They had not read Comte, 
but they had his thought. They were to 
move on as individuals. They were mak- 
ing capital of their own courage, aptitude, 
inventiveness, physical endurance and 
good cheer. They had reached the place 
where Walt Whitman was the inevitable 
voice—the spontaneous utterance—of his 
tribe. And they wanted to know anything 
about “Self-Help” that there was to be 
known. 


Not all of these eager purchasers and 
grateful recipients of the book, it would 
be safe to affirm, read the kindly, careful, 
scholarly book to its conclusion. That 
would, indeed, be a good deal to ask of 
the breed that made, in a few years, Colo- 
rado and Kansas and their sister states, 
and fought the Civil War, and banded the 
continents with steel and electricity. 

Dr. Smiles was the author of “Lives 
of George and Robert Stevenson,” “Lives 
of the Engineers” in five volumes; bi- 
ographies of John Murray, Thomas Ed- 
ward, Robert Dick the geologist; and a 
group of books that may be classed with 
“Self-Help,” the titles of which are 
“Thrift,” “Character,” “Duty,” “ Inven- 
tion and Industry” and “Conduct.” 

R. L. S. makes pleasant reference to 
him in his “ Memoir of Fleeing Jenkin.” 
Jenkin, it appears “was reading Smiles” 
and avowed that he reads his “ Engineers’ 
Lives” steadily, but he appears to find 
biography depressing, and wants “Smiles 
to catch his grand idea” of having man 
go on from joy to joy till he stands on a 
glittering and impregnable peak of de- 
light. “Smiles,” he complains, “only 
shows a bitter struggle followed by a little 
respite before death.” But he admits that 
“some feeble critics” might not think a 
perpetual progress in joy quite true to 
nature. 


RS. E. L. Voynich has given to her 

publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, a new novel to be called “Olive 
Latham.” It is on very different lines 
from “Jack Raymond” and “The Gad- 
fly,” and tells a curious story of Russian 
life in official circles. It is a dramatic 
tale, involving a love story of great in- 
terest, it is said. And first and last, the 
book sets forth the helplessness of the 
Russian subject. Mrs. Voynich knows 
how to deal with such matters. She has 
the knowledge, the passion, the courage 
to sustain such a subject to its legitimate 
conclusion. 
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B tec Anglo-Saxon has usually felt that 
the millennium might be attained 
through goodness. He has taken what 
may be termed the Protestant view of it. 
It has, to his mind, been something to be 
anxious about, and to be obtained only 
after a vast number of persons have been 
made uncomfortable and punished for a 
variety of things. It comes over one, now 
and then, what an appalling world this 
will be if it ever becomes utterly Angli- 
cized—how utterly adult it will be, how 
uncompromising, how full of conventions, 
and yet how free from ideals! The saving 
grace of America is that it has not been 
Anglicized. It is Gaelic—and Gallic. It 
preserves, to some extent, the happy ex- 
pectancy and the childish aspect. It likes 
mirth, it enjoys happy pretense, and it is 
soaked with ideality. Even its successful 
materialism has been more of a game than 
of an asset. It has the stuff out of which 
genius may some day be fashioned— 
genius, which is always young, which al- 
ways regards life with the eyes of the 
newly arrived, which, by the very nature 
of things, must take life as an incident, 
and look upon thought as a fluid, com- 
pliant to any mold in which it is cast. 
That facility and sympathy, that shifting 
of moods and charming curiosity, that 
essential and delightful democracy which 
alone can make life thoroughly interest- 
ing, which the French and the Irish com- 
prehend and exemplify, is ours quite as 
much as are the qualities of courage, en- 
durance, conservatism and reserve which 
the Englishman has taught us, and which 
he has practised till his temperament and 
sympathy have all but atrophied. 
William Butler Yeats said that in 
America we were laboring under the An- 
glo-Saxon superstition, and that a friend 
of his was in the habit of saying that if an 
Irishman and a German woman married 
in America, their children were looked 
upon as little Anglo-Saxons. But any one 
who knows the temper of the people, with 
the catholicity of interest, and their ready 


hope, their delight at finding a new ideal 
and their indulgence of any fresh fan- 
tasy, will understand that a great deal 
that is not Anglo-Saxon has gone into the 
make-up of the American. 


Y has been the habit in some quarters 
to sneer at Hamlin Garland’s art, 
largely, it may be imagined, because he 
was at one time suspected of the political 
taint of populism. But he must now, idio- 
syncrasies and all, be counted as one of 
the foremost of American fiction writers. 

The English critics recognized his 
power almost before his own countrymen 
did, and his work commanded respectful 
attention in London at a time when he 
was considered something more than neg- 
ligible at home. His novels have reached a 
large sale in Great Britain, and “‘Hesper” 
is one of the most popular books of the 
season in London. 

A new honor has fallen upon him in 
the favor bestowed upon his work by 
Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon). As literary 
adviser for Hochette & Co., the Paris pub- 
lishers, who have already brought out 
Garland’s ‘“‘Main Traveled Roads,” she 
has recommended the publication of his 


‘Captain of the Grey Horse Troop.” 


(meace has long been known as the 
place of peculiar and picturesque 
crimes, but it has rather transcended itself 
in producing porch climbers who have the 
astuteness to select manuscript plays for 
their loot. A diamond necklace is all very 
well, but it has a definite and limited 
value, whereas there is never any telling 
how elastic the royalties of a good play 
may prove to be. Mr. Frank P. Adams, of 
Chicago, was deprived of three manuscript 
plays, which may, for all anybody knows 
to the contrary, be worth a king’s ransom. 
At any rate, he considered them of so 
much importance that when he went to 
lodge his complaint, he all but forgot to 
mention the incidental disappearance of 
$1,800 worth of jewels. 
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GREAT deal has been written in 

praise of the late Frank Norris, who, 
unquestionably, had he lived, would have 
been a strong name in American letters. 
In a book of essays on literary topics, 
“Responsibilities of the Novelist,” which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. brought out after 
his untimely end, there appears a para- 
graph which, intended as a plea for sin- 
cerity, may serve as a description of him- 
self : 

‘And when the last page is written and 
the ink crusts on the pen point and the 
hungry presses go clashing after another 
writer, the ‘new man,’ and the new fash- 
ion of the hour, he will think of the grim, 
long grind of the years of his life that he 
has put behind him and of the work that 
he has built up, volume by volume, sincere 
work, telling the truth as he saw it, inde- 
pendent of fashion and gallery gods, 
holding to them with gripped hands and 
shut teeth—he will think of all this then, 
and he will be able to say, ‘I never truck- 
led; I never took off my hat to fashion 
and held it out for pennies. By God, I 
told them the truth. They liked it or they 
didn’t like it. What had that to do with 
me? I told them the truth: I knew it for 
the truth then, and I know it for the truth 
now.’ And that is his reward—the best 
that a man may know; the only one really 
worth the striving for.” 

That’s a ringing, sincere note, and 
every word can be applied to Norris and 
his work. 


ME: Thornstein B. Veblin, whose “'The- 

ory of the Leisure Class” has won 
him reputation, is about to bring out a 
volume entitled “The Theory of Business 
Enterprise.” The subject will be ap- 
proached in an individual manner—that 
much may be taken for granted. The 
economic value of business enterprise will 
be considered from as detached a view as 
if Mr. Veblin had never seen State Street, 
heard the roar of South Water Street, or 
seen “stocks and bonds” on the windows 


of the exchanges. The relation of ma- 
chines to industry, of loan, credit, capital 
and exchange will be considered, and there 
will be an analysis of the motives and aims 
of modern business. 


E hore journal which Lewis and Clark, 
the indomitable explorers of the West, 
kept of their journeyings and their ad- 
ventures, has had curious vicissitudes ; and 
now, a hundred years after the arrival of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition at the 
first camp on the River Dubois, it is to 
have a full and reédited publication. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the publishers. 


Miss Margaret Morley, who finds the 

subjects for her pen in bees, wasps 
and squirrels, has brought out a curiously 
intimate book called “Little Mitchell,” 
which is nothing less than the affection- 
ately written biography of a squirrel. 
This little creature was found by Miss 
Morley on the back of Mount Mitchell 
on a certain day of storm and shine, lost 
paths and curious adventures, and carried 
by her back to civilization. As Little 
Mitchell was only a blind baby when he 
was captured, he knew nothing of wild- 
wood ways. His ways were parlor ways, 
and he was attached to them and refused 
to exchange them for the forest paths 
when he was given an opportunity. He 
died from poisoning resulting from an ill- 
advised banquet on sulphur matches, and 
even this disconcerting and banal circum- 
stance did not suffice to make his taking 
off anything but pathetic. 

Miss Morley spends her wander days 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, and has 
proved herself a valorous and independent 
explorer. Alone, or with one or two young 
spinsters like herself, she starts in a well- 
equipped mountain wagon for a life in 
the open. She follows the red mountain 
roads through their pleasant valleys and 
over the gentle mountains, sleeps in a bed 
or on the ground, as chance directs, and, 
finding a spot to her satisfaction, well 
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peopled with wild creatures, dwells there 
as unobtrusively as possible till she has 
learned all she wishes to know. 

She is not inclined to take opinions at 
first hand. She has, for example, been 
eloquent more than once on the intrinsic 
amiability of wasps. Which, after all, in 
a day that had witnessed an impassioned 
brief for the Borgias, shows itself to be 
in keeping with the modern religion of 
good-will. 

Miss Morley’s frequent place of so- 
journ is Tryon, North Carolina, a very 
lovely spot where nothing happens and to 
which every one returns. Sydney Lanier 
saw its fair loveliness with his dying eyes, 
and his son and namesake frequents it 
still, and spent, last year, a portion of his 
honey-moon there. A small company of 
people of this sort make of the place a 
peaceful rendezvous. Of the company are 


‘Mr. and Mrs. George Warner, Mr. 


Warner being—incidentally—the brother 
to the late Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Mrs. Warner being a sister to Mr. 
William Gillette the actor. 

Who ever loves botany, biology, sociol- 
ogy, transcendentalism, the New Thought, 
or has any fine vagrant spiritual or mental 
idea is liable to go to Tryon. He may 
avoid it, but the chances are that he will 
have been fighting his destiny. Something 
tolerant in those amiable mountains, some- 
thing immutable in them, to off-set the 
shifting of moods and the faltering of 
creeds, something maternal and spacious 
in the aspect of the place, as if it might 
soothe any doubt or foster any sweetness, 
calls to these dreamers, these protesters, 
these poets, artists, writers and wonderers. 

It is not to be supposed that these folk 
dwell together in the village. ‘No, oh, 
no,” as Miss Morley says when she writes 
for the children. They live in remote and 
often -rude villas in all but inaccessible 
places on mountain sides, in forests, across 
unbridged streams. Some of them are 
hermits in a mild way. All go to the 
mountains to avoid man and commune 


with nature. They may, now and then, 
be betrayed into sociability ; but they do 
not commit themselves to it. But like the 
hermits of the hills about Jerusalem and 
those of the Irish cliffs, they feel better, 
no doubt, for having others of their kind 
in what may be termed contiguous soli- 
tude. 


““T-HE Flame Gatherers” is the title of 
Margaret Potter Black’s new novel, 
which has to do with the transmigration 
of the soul. For a young woman of twen- 
ty-two Mrs. Black has.essayed many sub- 
jects. She has assiduity, is never afraid 
of hard work, and is gradually developing 
qualities of sympathy and charm. 


R. H. M. Alden, whovhas been editor 
of Harper’s Magazine for thirty- 
five years, was born on Mount Tabor, in 
Rutland County, Vermont, in 1836. In 
his seventh year, he was removed to Hoo- 
sick Falls, New York, and at fourteen en- 
tered Ball Seminary, a very good type of 
the endowed Academy of that period. 
Two years later he entered Williams Col- 
lege, graduating in the class of 1857. 
Among his college contemporaries were 
James A. Garfield, J. J. Ingalls and Hor- 
ace E. Scudder. Subsequently he took the 
three years’ course at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, devoting the time main- 
ly to the perusal of Greek authors, of 
which the seminary library had the best 
collection in this country, brought to- 
gether by the efforts of Professor Moses 
Stuart. 

During the following year spent at 
home in caring for an invalid father, he 
completed a series of papers, two of which 
had already appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly (1859-1860) on “The Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries.” With no books accessible 
at home, this work was based entirely upon 
memory and the notes taken down in pre- 
vious years. Quite abruptly in April, 
1861, after arranging for the care of his 
father in the charge of an elder brother, 
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he came to New York. He was a stranger 
in the city, his only acquaintance there 
being the late Horace E. Scudder. It was 
the week of the firing on Fort Sumter, but 
his aspiration to enlist for the war was 





ELLIOTT FLOWER 


baffled by inability to meet the physical 
requirements. 

During the two following years, he 
talked and lectured in schools and con- 
tributed occasional editorials to the New 
York Times and Evening Post. As writer 
for the latter paper, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Nordhoff, who was a 
reader for the publishing firm of Harper 
& Brothers, and who, in 1863, recom- 
mended Mr. Alden to that house to suc- 
ceed Richard Grant White as the writer 
of their “Pictorial History of the Rebel- 
lion.” It was but a short step from this 
to the assumption of editorial duties, and 
in the winter of 1863, he was invited by 
Mr. Fletcher Harper to take charge of 
Harper’s Weekly. In 1869 he was made 
editor of the monthly. He is the author 





of “God in His World,” published in 
1890, and “The Study of Death” which 
appeared five years later. Mr. Alden 
comes of good old Puritan stock, being 
eighth in descent from John Alden of the 
Mayflower. His mother was Elizabeth 
Moore, the niece of Zephaniah Moore, first 
president of Amherst College. 


LLIOTT Flower’s “The Spoilsmen” 

has reached the eighth edition. Mr. 
Flower is a keen, terse writer, a good de- 
lineator of character, a maker of believ- 
able and modern plots, who received his 
education in literary work on the news- 
paper. No writer in this country has been 
more unmistakably the graduate of the 
newspaper than Mr. Flower. The men he 
met and the things he saw, the city he 
knew and the discipline he received in his 
several years of reporting under good ed- 
itors, sent him out the direct, straightfor- 
ward, humorous and sometimes touching 
teller of modern tales. 


[T= portraits that have adorned the 

cover of this magazine for the past 
year have made a great host of readers fa- 
miliar with the work of John Cecil Clay. 
These sketches, as Mr. Clay calls them, 
have been the most distinctive magazine 
art offering of the year. They are strik- 
ing, unique, individual, what ever you 
will, but never faddish. Mr. Clay draws 
always from life, draws with great rapid- 
ity and is intensely and nervously absorbed 
in the personality of his sitter and in the 
technique of his work. His is the seeing 
eye of the born artist. He knows his sub- 
ject before he puts pencil to paper, and 
the exigencies of the occasion often de- 
mand that this knowledge be gained al- 
most at a glance. 

Probably his most interesting and, in 
consequence, most characteristic work is 
shown in the series of actors and actresses 
that he has just finished. The frontispiece 
in this number of THe Reaper shows Miss 
Bates as Yo-san in “The Darling of 
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the Gods.” It is a beautiful and artistic 
sketch, besides being wonderfully lifelike. 
Miss Bates said with enthusiasm when the 
drawing was completed: “If you can 
make me as charming as that in street 
gown I will never again sit for another 
picture, of any kind.” 

The actor always makes an interesting 
subject. As a rule he has a striking per- 
sonality, and features that are seldom 
commonplace. Mr. Clay found great de- 
light in this work, although much of it 
was done under trying conditions. Otis 
Skinner posed between acts and was drawn 
in his dressing room; Richard Mansfield 
at midnight when the stage was cleared 
after a performance, and Mrs. Fiske was 
able to give but one short sitting, during 
which she directed many of her business 
affairs and set in motion her domestic 
economy for the day. Mr. Clay’s studio 
is in New York and his summer home at 
Noroton, Connecticut. 


epee of the sure ways to popularity is 
to exploit a new wilderness. Stewart 
Edward White has done it for North 
Michigan and the lakes in the silent 
months; Rex Beach is going to tell how 
life seems a thousand miles from Circle 
City, and Miss Elizabeth Robson, in her 
new novel, “The Magnetic North,” tells 
about the Klondike. She has experienced 
the Klondike, as has Mr. Beach. Mr. 
White, it appears, is to settle at Santa 
Barbara, California, with a bride and a 
home of his own. In choosing the land of 
perpetual sunshine, he desires, perhaps, to 
obtain perspective upon the white wastes 
of Superior, the wind-swept barrens of 
Michigan and the cloistered forest cabins. 


RANK and unafraid as Bernard Shaw 

is, it nevertheless surprises one that he 
should prove to be a thoroughly lucid in- 
terpreter of Ibsen. Shaw has been so de- 
tailed in his prophecy, and Ibsen so ex- 
pansive, that the reader has the feeling, 
in opening Shaw’s book, “The Quintes- 
senceof Ibsenism,” that he is about to have 


a mountain explained by a microscopist. 
Shaw, however, meets his task gallantly, 
invents new terms, accepts the universe in 
the big, and looks at Ibsen with as much 
daring as Ibsen looks at the world. 

The result is an amazing book. Truth 
stands up naked as the day she was born 
—not so much as a scrap of embroidery 
from the poets and the dreamers, not a 
rag of convention, not a shred of ancient 
and venerated lies to cover her! Perhaps 
her nakedness would not be so appalling 
if she did not, suddenly, loom colossal, 
towering above the land like Liberty at 
the gates of Manhattan. Ordinarily 
Truth appears to be, in the phraseology 
of New England, a more or less meachin’ 
lady, who, with apologies, betakes herself 
out of the drawing-room when company 
comes in. She lurks in back bedrooms and 
cellar ways; an odor of mustiness is ap- 
parent when she passes, and the only way 
to be polite to the family is not to notice 
that she is there. 

But the Ibsen-Shaw protégée is another 
kind of a creature—a terrible Princess 
with the blue eyes of the North, framed to 
strike death or confer glory, and where her 
imperious presence is, nothing else is to 
be seen. 

It would be an easy thing to protest 
against Mr. Shaw’s exposition of the 
dramatist, who, in preserving his postu- 
lata in concrete terms has diverted his au- 
dience to some extent from the whole for- 
midable meaning of his message. But Mr. 
Shaw speaks in abstract terms, about 
which men and women are ever sensitive, 
and he attacks theories, ideals and convic- 
tions as the young St. George did the fire- 
breathing dragon. 

It takes a certain amount of courage to 
read the book to the end. But the effect 
of it upon any healthful person would be, 
one may say, to increase the intrinsic hon- 
esty of his character. Lies and pretenses 
seem not worth while. A large, sane, tol- 
erant standard of life seems to be the in- 
evitable result if Ibsen be read aright, and 
Shaw be accepted as his prophet. 

















LTHOUGH it is not always that a 
poet looks a poet, yet we have in 
some mysterious way come to believe that 
the muse puts a distinguishing mark on 
her followers. In the deep-set serious eyes 





W. D. NESBIT 


of W. D. Nesbit there is no mistaking the 
dreamer of dreams, the seer of visions. 
Mr. Nesbit writes almost every style of 
verse, but never the unmusical. He is 
a frequent contributor to the best maga- 
zines and is certain to appear before long 
in permanent book form. Mr. Nesbit is 
a humorist as well and delivers to the Chi- 
cago T'ribune every day a column of smile- 
provoking copy. 


‘THE late Sir Leslie Stephen, writing in 
a recent Atlantic on a number of sub- 
jects relating to his profession as a writer 
and editor, remarked that he had known 
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a good many writers, some of whom ap- 
peared to be decent fellows in their way. 
He goes on to speak of the characters of 
a number of literary men he has known, 
and is able to give even the most talented 
of them a fairly good character. This is 
reassuring to those who stand on the 
brink of authorship, especially in view of 
the opinion quoted by Sir Leslie, that 
“‘the lives of authors, authors used to say, 
are the saddest of all reading, except the 
lives of criminals in Newgate.” 

It may be our general lack of ability in 
America that causes our writers to take 
their terrible fate with ease and even some 
tempered degree of enjoyment. We are, 
perhaps, so busy that we can not incur 
criminality, or so prosperous that we do 
not know enough to be sorrowful. It is 
reported, however, that the world of fash- 
ion in New York will have nothing to do 
even with the greatest of literary workers, 
and that the smart set of Boston, which is 
becoming very obtrusive, is just as firm 
in its exclusion of writing folk. 

A new and, in all respects, surprising 
novel of the autobiographical type says: 
“There was one mistake I almost made 
about this time. I had thought that I 
might bring into New York the English 
and French fashion of entertaining celeb- 
rities, literary, political or scientific. For- 
tunately, before I had the opportunity to 
meet them I learned what a mistake it 
would have been. To belong to the ‘Lit- 
erary Set’ in New York is to be hopeless. 
Anyway, most writers are impossible. 
Their energies have gone into another 
channel than that of what I might call bod- 
ily expression. They do not know how to 
dress, they are seldom pretty to look at, 
and I have met very few who have any idea 
of conversation.” 

This, again, looks discouraging. If, 
though not respectable, a writer might 
have hoped to be “good form,” the world 
would not have looked so black. But to be 
neither! Those not too deeply involved 
may well take warning before it is too 
late. 

















aon FAWCETT died in London May 2,1904. Hewas 

an American, but had lived abroad the last few years. A 
short time ago he sent The Reader Magazine ‘‘Nathan Hale,”’ 
probably the last poem of length that he wrote. Among all his 
verse, and he left much, there is nothing that quite equals these 
ringing lines. Severe in technical simplicity, unconventional in 
treatment, lofty in purpose, stirring in appeal, ‘‘Nathan Hale’ 
will without doubt find immediate and permanent place among 
the immortal poems of patriotism. 











NATHAN HALE 


(SEPTEMBER, 1776) 


By Edgar Fawcett 


ASHINGTON wanted a man to serve 
His country. Not in the martial way ; 
Not in the flurry and dash of fray, 
But coolly and with metallic nerve, 
Sapient shrewdness, lightning eye; 
A spy; if you will, yet no common spy. 


He found one Knowlton, of Congress’ Own, 
Stood with him there on Harlem plain, 

While Howe and Clinton, adroit as guiles, 
Thronged the green flatland monotone 

Long Island spreads between stream and plain, 
With bloodthirsty British, miles and miles. 


Said Knowlton, Colonel of Congress’ Own, 
“Your Excellency, I know a man 

Fit for the perilous task you plan, 

A captain in my stanch Yankee clan, 

Still young, yet a patriot to the bone.” 


So, Nathan Hale, being chosen, went 
By night through the foemen’s drowsy ranks ; 
He thought of his home, where the deep-grassed banks 
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Of Connecticut lean to her sparkling flow. 

He thought of the girl he longed to wed ; 

He thought of his mother, worn and bent 
With years; of his youth’s ambitious glow ; 

He thought of these, and with shuddering dread 
For a weak brief minute bowed his head. 

But he did not falter; he pressed right on; 

His pluck had the old stern martyr ring; 

He would do this covert and vulpine thing 

For his bleeding land, as her loyal son. 


A fox for cunning, a snake for stealth, 

Rich were the knowledge he gained and stored, 
Had fate but willed him to bear its wealth 
Back to the Washington he adored. 

Yet, no; with his triumph nearly scored, 

With the sands of Long Island almost flung 
Off his venturous feet, with the hope of bright 
Rehabilitation in manful fight, 

A passionate truth-lover, noble, young, 
Scholarly, fresh from his bocks at Yale, 

They caught him and killed him, Nathan Hale! 


His was the felon’s odious doom: 

For they bound him and hanged him by the neck 

In the early chill of an Autumn dawn, 

On a tree of the Rutgers Orchard lawn, 

Gathering round him with brutish gloom 

While his brave soul fled . . . But they could not check 
From his lips, ere the vile noose made them still, 

Their beautiful, dauntless, defiant speech 

That through echoing centuries will reach 

The unborn heart it must pierce and thrill! 


“T only regret,” said Nathan Hale, 
“That I have but one life to lose, like this, 
In my country’s cause.” 
How the bullet’s hiss, 
The neighing stallion, the sword’s wild flail, 
The cannon’s thunder, the bugle’s blare, 
The glory and pageant, the pomp and glare 
Of battle, are all turned cheap and tame 
Beside this grand boy, who, in freedom’s name, 
With spirit untarnished, ideal so high, 
For the sake of his country’s pride and fame, 
Did not shrink like a dog to die. 








ON PLAYING THE GAME 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


of books to me lately. “I’ve been 

writing and publishing, with vary- 
ing success, for fifteen years, and I don’t 
seem to understand now, any more than I 
did before I began, the ‘hang of the 
thing.’ I’m not proud. I write to please, 
—and to eat. But I can’t tell when my 
most slavish labor will result in a square 
meal.” 

I looked at him in open-eyed, open- 
mouthed surprise. 

“My dear man,” I cried, “is it possible 
you have been at it that long and haven’t 
found out that the game you’re playing 
is the liveliest game of chance that was 
ever invented? Is it possible that you 
don’t realize that compared to the publish- 
ing lottery, the defunct Louisiana lottery 
and the ever-with-us marriage lottery are 
tame hazards?” 

It was possible! That man had been 
living by chance for fifteen years and had 
never found it out. I tried to give him a 
new point of view, and was so far success- 
ful in inducing him to take a “game” at- 
titude toward his precarious business that 
it has seemed to me some of the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine other discouraged 
writers I have known might find a grain of 
comfort in the same line of reminder. 

The truth about a very considerable 
proportion of the vast numbers of them 
that write is, they live and labor afar from 
the marts where traffic in their labors is 
carried on. They write and they publish 
(in these days there is small difficulty in 
getting published, somehow, somewhere) 
and when one book is out of hand they be- 
gin another, and now and then they re- 
ceive more or less mysterious statements 
from their publishers, and more or less 


| *M discouraged,” said a weary writer 


(usually less) satisfying checks therewith. 

“T don’t understand this,” says a tear- 
ful lady, scornfully designating a check 
for one hundred and seven dollars and 
eleven cents. ‘Everybody I know has 
read my book, and I’ve had the loveliest 
notices! I’m sure it’s a great deal better 
book than that miserable ‘When Mrs. 
Wiggs Was in Flower,’ and I heard the 
author of that had made a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And then she proceeds to assure herself 
that in all probability her wicked publish- 
ers have cheated her out of a large for- 
tune. What was it Byron said about 
Barabbas being a publisher? And besides 
(nor does the charming inconsistency of 
this ever strike the poor lady!) the book 
wasn’t half advertised, anyway. Not a 
bill-board had flaunted its excellences, not 
a full-page ad had heralded it to the 
public. Publishers shouldn’t take books 
if they mean only to suppress them. It is 
wicked ! 

So the lady’s next book (and no matter 
how discouraged they get there is always 
a “next”) goes to another publisher, who 
doubtless repeats the offenses of the first 
and paves the way for a third. Perhaps 
the third book “ goes,” and the lady makes 
money, sees her wares advertised, and 
tastes the fine flavor of success. Then 
more than ever does she vituperate pub- 
lishers number one and two and bemoan 
the fortunes they lost her by their crass 
stupidity or their knavery. So all goes 
merry as a marriage bell for a while. The 
fourth book may be a success, too. If it 
is, the lady is-by that time a tolerably 
haughty personage. She exacts large ad- 
vances and royalties that are truly royal. 
Maybe she gets them, and quite probably 
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the fifth book does not sell, her publisher 
loses heavily by the venture, and the lady, 
in high dudgeon, quits the publisher and 
seeks another. And somehow, publishers 
are nearly always to be found. They are 
a faithful folk, or, better say, they are 
seasoned gamesters and ever ready for a 
new risk, ever hopeful that the dizzy wheel 
of fortune may spin them a good turn 
some time. 

It never occurs to the lady, we must 
suppose, that if her returns from the first 
six months’ sales of her maiden novel are 
but one hundred and seven dollars, she is 
at least that much “in” on the venture 
while her publisher is probably in the 
neighborhood of a thousand dollars “out.” 
It never occurs to her that he, being but 
human and loving his money as well as the 
average man, would doubtless make shift 
to recover that thousand dollars, if his 
dear-bought wisdom did not tell him that 
any effort to do so would be but sending 
good money after bad. Nor does it often 
occur to her if she thinks her second book 
bound to succeed (and she always does 
think it will) that she may owe it to her 
unfortunate fellow gambler of the first 
deal to give him the option of going in 
with her on the second deal and standing 
to recoup. 

Now, putting literary wares before the 
public is as full of uncertainty as putting 
money on a roulette wheel, and any one 
who thinks he has made a science of specu- 
lating in public taste is no whit less fatu- 
ous than the man who thinks he has 
evolved a system for beating the bank at 
Monte Carlo. The very most the astutest 
publisher can do is to guess, the very most 
the shrewdest writer can do is to get some 
publisher to guess on him. 

“Why do publishers put out so many 
poor, flimsy books?” some one recently 
asked a man who is among the brainiest 
and most successful in the publishing 
world. 

“Because we’re seasoned gamesters, I 
suppose,” he made reply. “We are always 
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hearing about some one of our ilk who 
makes a fortune on a dark horse and about 
some one who loses a fortune on a favor- 
ite, and we’re as hit or miss in our plunges 
as any other folk who live by chance.” 

The author says it is public taste that is 
the variable quantity, the public claims it 
is the author that varies; the publisher 
cries that it is both, and between them he 
leads a speculative existence indeed. But, 
as between the author and the publisher, 
there is too often this startling difference: 
the publisher knows he is gaming and the 
author is prone to convince himself that he 
has a sure thing. 

“What, then, shall a man do?” entreats 
my discouraged friend, “I have a family 
to support and I can not afford to waste 
time on unprofitable ventures.” 

“My dear friend,” I can only make re- 
ply, “it is deplorable that any one with 
or without a family to support should be 
in a state of dependence on a form of 
gambling, but since you are, pray do be 
game, or betake yourself to salaried peace 
of mind. What would you think of a 
Wall Street broker who cried, ‘Woe’s me! 
I have a family to take care of.and for the 
life of me I can not tell if U. S. Steel, 
common, is going up or down’? Or what 
would you think of a Board of Trade op- 
erator who should exclaim, ‘I am sore be- 
set! I can not be sure how war in Man- 
churia will affect May wheat’? Of course 
they can’t tell! But for that matter, who 
can tell, about anything? Your next-door 
neighbor may have earned thirty dollars a 
week, these seventeen years past, at dou- 
ble-entry book-keeping, and to-morrow 
the boss may die and the business close out, 
or the junior partner may want the thirty- 
dollar job for his brother-in-law.” 

“The risks of the profession, gentle- 
men,” said Anthony Hope’s elegant bur- 
glar, Slim-Fingered Jim, when he was ap- 
prehended at last. “The risks of the pro- 
fession!” should be the author’s slogan, 
when his new book falls far short of his 
expectations. Sentiment has ever been 
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strong against the man who played a 
game of chance and, losing, made a wry 
face or, worse still, raised a cad’s outcry 
of “Foul play!” 

It is perfectly indisputable that the 
publishing business as carried on to-day 
by any of the reputable houses is as 
“square” a business as the world ever 
knew. A publisher is dependent, for live- 
lihood, upon two classes,—on the authors 
he brings out and on the retail book-sell- 
ers; they represent his world of supply 
and demand, and he can not afford to do 
anything which will jeopardize his inter- 
ests in either direction. He is the mid- 
dleman who stands between these two 
factors of the book trade, and his living 
is fat or lean in proportion to his success 
in inducing book-sellers to buy, and help- 
ing them to sell the wares of his writers. 
It would be fatal folly for him needlessly 
to antagonize either class, and you may 
be sure he never does if he can help it. 

Come, then, let us reason together. 
Publishing is a partnership between a 
man with money and a man with a manu- 
script. If the party of the second part is 
a wise party, his manuscript, no matter 
how dear it may be to him, is at best but 
a side issue, a little “flyer” which he has 
allowed himself because he wanted to give 
utterance to a cherished principle, or be- 
cause he wanted the pleasurable flurry of 
appearing in print, or because he felt in- 
clined toward a little sugar on his already 
buttered bread. If he love his principle, 
his message, best of all, it should be suffi- 
cient to see it go forth as seed, sown broad- 
cast by the power of print. He ought to 
be wise enough to know that in the world 
of the spirit the sower seldom sees the 
harvest. And if love of excitement or the 
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hope of extra cash have actuated him, he 
has, or should have, this consolation when 
the returns fall short of expectation, 
whereas he has invested his leisure hours, 
his fancy and no little labor, he is not, or 
should not be, out of pocket by the ven- 
ture,—which is just what the party of the 
first part doubtless is, more or less heavily. 

Living by authorship is an extreme 
hazard which a surprising number of per- 
sons undertake but wherein amazingly few 
succeed. The price which many pay for 
perseverance in this hazard is a continuous 
output which sooner or later earns the 
contempt of the public and defeats its 
own ends. Above all things should an 
author be sufficiently independent of his 
royalties to be able to write when and what 
and how he pleases. Let him teach or edit, 
for a livelihood, let him expound the law 
or the gospel, let him be what he will, or 
what he can, for the necessities of life,— 
and if he be an ardent author, loving to 
write above all things, he will not let his 
necessities be too demanding,—but let 
him never think of the financial returns of 
book-producing as other than the sheerest 
speculation. 

A man who gambles for a living is 
bound to become more or less desperate, 
more or less debased. One who games for 
the enjoyment of gaming may learn a 
good deal,—about himself and about his 
fellows. He may even come to the exer- 
cise of a spirit so large, so fine, that after 
his little day is done it may be said of him 
as it is said of Edwin Booth, in the me- 
morial window given by The Players’ Club 
to The Little Church Around the Corner: 


“A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks.” 




















UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR 


By J. K. Wetherill 


RHAPS unconscious humor does 
Pree appeal to the more amiable side 

of our sense of mirth, for it excites 
in us a conceited feeling of superiority 
over those who are making us laugh,—but 
its unexpectedness and infinite variety 
render it irresistible to a certain class of 
minds. The duly labeled “joke” follows a 
certain law and rule; whereas no jester 
could invent the grotesqueries of the un- 
conscious humorist. 

As a humble gleaner after the editorial 
scythe,—or, to be truly modern, I should 
say mowing-machine,—I have gathered 
some strange sheaves of this sort of 
humor. Like many provincial newspapers, 
that to which I am attached makes a fea- 
ture of printing the social happenings in 
villages of the surrounding country, and 
these out-of-town correspondents “don’t 
do a thing to” the English language. One 
of them invariably refers to the social 
lights of his vicinity as “our prominent 
socialists,” and describes some individual 
as “happening to an accident.” To an- 
other, every festal occasion is “a bower of 
beauty and a scene of fairyland.” Blue- 
penciling they resent, and one of them 
wrote to complain that a descriptive effort 
of his had been “much altered and de- 
ranged.” ‘The paper also publishes por- 
traits of children and young women, and it 
is in the descriptions accompanying these 
pictures that the rural correspondent ex- 
cels himself. One wound up his eulogy in 
an apparently irrepressible burst of en- 
thusiasm: “She is indeed a tout ensem- 
ble.” A child of six months was described 
as “studious” ; and another correspondent 
went into details thus: “Little Willie has 
only one large blue eye, the other having 
been punched out by his brother with a 


stick, by accident.” A small child was ac- 
credited with “a pleasing disposition and 
a keen juvenile conception.” 

The following are some of the descrip- 
tive phrases applied to village belles: 
‘She is perfectly at home on the piano, 
where her executions have attained inter- 
national celebrity.” . . . “She possesses 
a mine of repartee and the qualities which 
have long rendered illustive her noble 
family.” . . . “Her carriage and dispo- 
sition are swanlike.” . . . “Her eyes can 
express pathetic pathos, but flash forth 
fiery independence when her country’s 
name is traduced.” ... “She has a 
molded arm, and her Junolike form glides 
with a rhythmic move in the soft swell of a 
Strauss.” . . . “Her chestnut hair gives 
a rich recess to her lovely, fawnlike eyes, 
which shine like a star set in the crown of 
an angel.” . . . One writer becomes ab- 
solutely incoherent in his admiration, and 
lavishes a mixture of metaphors upon his 
subject: “She portrays a picture worthy 
of a Raphael. She danées like the fairies 
before the heavenly spirits. She looks like 
a celestial goddess from an outburst of 
morning-glories; her lovely form would 
assume a phantomlike flash as she glides 
the floor, as though she were a mystic 
dream.” 

Scarcely less rich in unconscious humor 
are some of the effusions of those who have 
literary aspirations. A descriptive article 
contains a reference to “a lonely house 
that stood in silent mutiny.” “Indians 
who border on civilization, an interesting 
people in their superstitious way,” infest- 
ed the vicinity, and one of the points of 
interest was the Wild Man’s Leap, “so 
called from an Indian who is said to have 
leaped across to get away from some men 
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who were trying to expatriate him.” An 
aspirant made this generous offer: “I will 
write you an article every week if you so 
wish it, as I have nothing to do after sup- 
per.” Modest was the request of another, 
concerning remuneration: “I do not ask 
for money, but would like you to send me 
a small monkey. I already have a parrot.” 

But no finer specimen of unconscious 
humor has ever fallen under the sub-edi- 
torial eye than “The Beautiful Circus 
Girl.” In these enterprising days rising 
young authors sometimes boast in print 
of their ignorance of grammar and spell- 
ing, but the author of the aforementioned 
bit of fiction surpasses them all in that re- 
spect. It seems only just that such a 
unique gem should be rescued from the 
dull obscurity of the waste-basket. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CIRCUS GIRL 


Some years ago the quaint but slow 
little vilage of Mariana was all on the 
qui-of-eve with excitement. Pasted on 
‘every tree and sign was anouncements of 
Hall’s circus, and the aperence of pretty 
Rose Floid in the pearless feets of tight- 
rope dancing, and Seignor Paul Paulo as 
her attendent. All the vilage was agog, 
for in their midst had old Hall and his 
Wife whome he always (spoke of as the 
Misus) taken a small but quaint cotage, 
so as to make quiet and please Rose whose 
guardien he was. 

In the distanse was seen an advancing 
teem, and mounted on its box driving was 
W. Alexander, distinguished as to aper- 
ence, tallent, and that charm, money. He 
was of the most patricien aristocrats of 
the place. Placed on the summit of one 
of those hils that spring up in the most 
unexpected ways and degrees was the 
quaint old Tudor mansion of the Alexan- 
ders called Waterloo, in rememberence of 
the home of his ancestors which now rests 
on the banks of the Potomack; a legend 
as to war and romance. Though bearing 
with him all the honners that Cambridg 
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could confere, W. Alexander was a faver- 
ite in the vilage, being ever ready with a 
kind enquiry as to Parent, or peny for 
marbles, not forgetting his boyhoods days. 
Though the beau par excelant of the vil- 
age, and posessing vast landed estate and 
a kind retinu, he was not haughty. 

Every one was eger to see Rose per- 
form. She in her pasage too and frow 
had won by her sweet manners (many lik- 
ings) ere she exibited her skill. 

The eventful hour of promis came and 
what a crowd was there. Rose came 
fourth, asisted by Paul Paulo. His form 
was molded even as an Apolo, and his eger 
eye was fixed on the bony girl. She bal- 
lanced her pole, saught her equiliberum, 
and every heart was at her desposal, not 
accepting W. Alexander. Seeing this, the 
dark pashonate eye of the Italian scowled. 

So droped the curtain of the first per- 
formance. And W. Alexander stroled on 
towards his home, heart and head full of 
the beautiful circus girl, thoughts were 
very conflicting, love at first sight. 

(We will skip, for want of space, the 
exquisite passages descriptive of the mu- 
tual love of Rose and W. Alexander, and 
pass on to the finale. ) 

There was a paus, a sencation, and 
Rose came fourth to meander in mid-air. 
Admeration was at its hight, as she 
swayed too and frow as it were a winged 
egle from some etherial climb. 

Low! a paus—the rope snaps—and 
Rose falls to erth a helpless mass of youth 
and beauty. The venerable man of medi- 
cin closed her star-lit eyes now forever 
dimed to this world. And all knew she 
had walked the last rope that bound her 
to this erth. 

What, who, was her murderer? 

The rope seemed to be cut with some 
jaged instrument so that when her tiny 
feat pressed its coils it became her de- 
stroyer. 

Suspician pointed at the Italian. 

W. Alexander’s old Father of sympathy 
now the strongest, entreted our Hero to 














sale for distent shores, there asisted by 
that balm time and change, there assuage 
his grefe. 

Well, came the last evening, and with 
the sadest of hearts and a bunch of sweet 
violets W. Alexander went to bid a long 
fare well. 
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But as he neared the sacred spot his 
heart seemed deadened. Prone cn her 
grave changing the snowy whiteness of 
the flowers with its crimson die was the 
body of Paul Paulo. Who by his own 
hand caused his life blood to floe as an 
attonement. 


THE BOOK BUSINESS 


By George Fitch 


HE publishers consulted 
The author of renown. 
The offer which resulted— 
(The man was quite insulted) 
Was fifty thousand down. 


They came to terms at double. 
| The papers got the news 
And blew a mighty bubble— 
} (Who paid them for their trouble?) 


Of comments and reviews. 


With eagerness they printed 
Each rumor piping hot. 

The critics gravely hinted— 

(In colors deftly tinted) 
Some details of the plot. 


Now came the readers rushing, 
: All eager for the chance. 
O’erloud with praises gushing— 
(Strange that no one was blushing) 
They ordered in advance. 


And then the famous writer, 

With calm and placid look 

4 And debts and spirits lighter— 
(Thanks to each ready biter) 





Sat down to write his book. 














Tue Fire Brincer. By William Vaughn 
Moody. Houghton, Mifflin § Company. 
$1.10 net. 


N a very real sense Mr. Moody is the 
inheritor of his age. That he voices its 
tendencies is proof of his vision, not of a 
lack in originality. Many and various 
grapes have gone to the making of his cup 
of wine, but the brewing is his own. In his 
thought are reminiscences of the most di- 
vergent poets, and a philosophy which seems 
to be a birth from the union of widely dif- 
fering conceptions of “this mortal coil.” 
With him a rapturous joy in the things of 
sense allies itself to a sternly democratic 
ideal. His religion, often vague and unsat- 
isfactory, is yet clear in that it includes the 
whole world and extends its cover from the 
weak to the wicked. His poetry is the poetry 
of revolt from accepted ideals, but a revolt 
in which love has more to do than hate,—a 
constructive revolt which sings in the joy 
of battle a song not that of lamentation, and 
which seeks to make from the union of old 
enemies in thought a new and harmonious 
thought. The god whom he casts out of the 
heavenly hierarchy he places in the heart of 
man, and this new god he worships with a 
worship born of knowledge and prophetic 
vision. What Pandora sings in this new 
poem of his is the quintessence of his 
thought. 


“I stood within the heart of God; 
It seemed a place that I had known; 
(I was blood-sister to the clod, 
Blood-brother to the stone). 


“TI found my love and labor there, 
My house, my raiment, meat and wine, 
My ancient rage, my old despair,— 
Yea, all things that were mine.” 


Mr. Moody’s new and wonderful version 
of the old Promethean myth turns not upon 
the oft-repeated story of punishment and 
release, but upon that of the glorious theft 
and its benefits to mankind. Briefly, the 
poem is a hymn to the light, put into dra- 
matic form, a hymn shifting, with indescrib- 
ably beautiful variations, from the praise of 
sun, moon and stars to the praise of that 
light of the mind which is, yet surpasses un- 
derstanding. 

In this poem the poet has outstripped his 
previous remarkable achievement. The lux- 
uriance of thought which marked the 
Masque of Judgment is pruned to better 
uses. The wealth of sensuous impression is 
subordinated. The advance in poetic art 
shows itself in clearer outlines, in a dra- 
matic compression, in an added appreciation 
of the value of suggestion, in the exquisite 
and moving transitions of the verse, in a less 
diffuse but more poignant sweetness in the 
thought, in the measured, harmonious beauty 
of the whole. The liquid, mellifluous notes, 
the impassioned tranquillity of the numbers 
remind one of Stephen Phillips. The mel- 
ody of the verse stays and repeats itself. 
Poetic feeling of a rare type makes itself 
felt within the narrow limits of a phrase, as 
in “the chanting of the old religious trees,” 
“the shutting mists of death,” “the tram- 
pling and the bellowing herds of rain,” “the 
plunging prow of the world,” “the high 
home and fortress of the soul,” “fierce and 
tedious prayer” ; and in lines like the follow- 
ing on the coming of love, it finds a fuller 
speech. 


“Tt was an inner freshness in the dew, 
A look inscrutable the stars put on, 
A fount of secret color in the dawn, 
After day-fall a daylight that remained 
Brighter than what was gone.” 


























The limits of this review allow no more 
quotations, though the poem is infinitely 
quotable. Particularly is one tempted by the 
haunting lyrics which break up the utter- 
ance of the more stately verse. Exquisite 
and uplifting, in a wonderful way, they link 
together the subtler meanings of the verse. 

Many people declare that poetry is dying, 
or is as good as dead, in America. Why they 
should announce this triumphantly is puz- 
zling; but the fact remains that they always 
do. One surmises what dissatisfaction Mr. 
Moody’s verse must bring them. 

M. L. S. 


Tue Memoirs or A Basy. By Josephine 
Daskam. Harper § Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 


LL the world loves a lover, and nearly all 

the world loves a baby—if it is far 
enough off not to be too noisy, or personally 
sticky. Safely between the covers of a book 
there is little danger of this; hence, a large 
part of the world should love this book, for 
it contains a charming pair of lovers, even 
if they are married, and a most delectable 
baby. There is also an adoring and amus- 
ing, even if typically conventional maiden 
aunt who knows all about babies, and be- 
longs to clubs. With these four fetching 
characters and her brilliant cleverness Miss 
Daskam has succeeded in producing an al- 
together delightful book, one so brimming 
with fun, good-natured raillery and light- 
hearted happiness that it must drive away 
the blues from the most dejected, and give, 
even to the most cynical and jaded reader 
a new sense of freshness and pleasure. It 
is, indeed, a joyous book from cover to 
cover; and the very admirable, and almost 
innumerable, drawings by Fannie Y. Cory 
greatly add to the pleasure to be had from 
the book; the illustrations are, in fact, as 
good as the text—which is saying a great 
deal. 

Fortunately, as might not be gathered 
from the title, the baby does not give his 
own memoirs personally. We are spared 
this distressing sort of autobiography, and 
the infant does not do any talking till to- 
ward the close of the book; and then what 
he does say is natural, and truly funny; not 
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at all in the autobiographic and precocious 
vein, which has been dismally tried many 
times, both with infants and animals. 

The book starts with the controversy be- 
tween the young couple and the maiden aunt 
as to the proper conduct and reading for a 
young mother in order to insure a proper 
intellectual foundation in the coming off- 
spring. This is very funny and very true 
to life in its exaggerated way. After the 
baby appears the aunt still wants to run 
things, and the disputes over her theories 
and the nurse’s practicability are extremely 
bright and clever. Nothing is funnier than 
the picture of her watching, note-book in 
hand, for the “dawning soul.” Another 
capital hit is when the infant, who had been 
backward in learning to talk, says as his first 
word “the angry and unpardonable mono- 
syllable” which his father had just uttered. 
Not only did he say it once, but he repeated 
it: “There could be no doubt—he said it 
and he meant it.” The latter part of the 
book deals with the experiences, conversa- 
tions, and adventures of the small child at 
a summer hotel, where he is adored and 
spoiled by every one, especially the young 
men who constantly rescue him from drown- 
ing. The book closes with a bit of very 
pretty and real pathos, one of the “tragedies 
of childhood,” when “Binks” has to yield 
his undisputed reign to the little new baby. 
The aunt sees his grief, and, taking him in 
her arms, says: “Don’t you mind, darling, 
don’t you mind, you are Aunt Emma’s own 
baby—you shall always be! always! You 
shall be my baby!” “Pooh!” he said catch- 
ing his father’s eye defiantly, “pooh! I’m 
not, either. I’m not anybody’s baby. That’s 
a baby. I’m a boy!” 

H. C. 


New Letters or THoMas Carty.e. Edited 
and annotated by Alexander Carlyle. 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, London 
and New York. $6.00 net. 


— letters are meaty and valuable. 
They inspire thinking and reward the 
reader with some really Carlylian sentences, 
glimpses of his genius. At the very outset, 
we find, “there are always two parties to a 
good style: the contented writer and the 
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contented reader.” Of one of his own books, 
he says, “I find on a general view that the 
book is one of the savagest written for sev- 
eral centuries: it is a book written by a wild 
man, a man disunited from the fellowship 
of the world he lives in; looking king and 
beggar in the face with an indifference of 
brotherhood, an indifference of contempt— 
that is really very extraordinary in a re- 
spectable country.” There are plenty of 
examples of his merciless satire, and it 
stands out amid the at times commonplace 
themes all the better and clearer; the style 
is not so involved and overwrought as it 
often is in his essays. But the two con- 
spicuous things that are revealed in these 
letters are—strangely enough—affection 
and religion. Of his suffering and com- 
plaining wife, there is never a complaint. 
To his mother he writes letters that are ex- 
quisite and tender in their filial affection, 
and to his brothers, especially that one who 
emigrated to Canada, he writes most noble, 
dignified and yet deeply affectionate words. 
His religious faith, he, a man who was 
known for all his life as heterodox and was 
kept out of a baronetcy for that reason, is 
simple and true. 

The volumes are also lively with their 
pictures, mere sketches here and there, of 
the great men of the time. Throughout 
there is a spirit of kindliness and good- 
heartedness. He certainly was crusty at 
times, but he was not merely a growler. 
That he was true and loving always to his 
wife is here proved indisputably and finally. 
The editors should have for their services 
the thanks of the letter-loving world. 

F. B. T. 


Ducness oF Few Cuotues. By Philip 
Payne. Rand, McNally § Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.50. 


NE of the characters in the “ Duchess 

of Few Clothes” aptly defines Philip 
Payne’s abilities as a novelist. Colonel Pat- 
ten, the gentlemanly haberdasher, in this 
latest and truest story of Chicago life, puts 
it thus: “I am not exactly a gentleman my- 
self but I am a thoroughbred. Miss Vant- 
age, the cigar girl entertaining your father, 
you wouldn’t call a lady, but, by gad, she’s a 
thoroughbred down to her ankle-bones.” 


REVIEWS 


The “Duchess of Few Clothes” (surely 
the name appeals to the fancy) is thorough- 
bred in its force and brilliancy which is 
often so many-sided as to half benumb the 
judgment. There is such a thing as over- 
scintillation. The fault may almost be cred- 
ited to this young author’s second book, 
which, by the way, follows the “Mills of 
Man” rather closely. Both of them have 
been published since last September. For all 
that, it is a carefully written, well-planned, 
wholly absorbing novel—in style so immeas- 
urably above the ordinary that one feels 
certain of its permanency. Reading it is 
like watching a horse-race. The struggle is 
between business and impracticability. So 
nicely is the story balanced that when they 
come under the wire neck and neck one feels 
no disappointment. 

The Pantheon is the scene of action. It 
is Chicago’s grandest and ugliest hotel, built 
by Alonzo A. Farson, in commemoration of 
his sixtieth birthday. He meant it as a 
monument and a glory at the same time. A 
place where he might indulge his desire to 
strut and the next moment confide his am- 
bitions and woes to his confidential Irish 
barber. Life, crude, unfashioned, horrible 
at times, teems in the Pantheon. The fra- 
gile and delicate “Duchess” is part of it. 
So are the first violin in the dining-room or- 
chestra, Ned Hazard, and the regally robust 
daughter of Alonzo A., for whom the cigar 
girl feels worshipful awe. There are the 
bell-boys and the clerks, the men who have 
money and the men who pretend they have 
it, the shrewd man of business, Valentine 
Quarles, and the impractical violinist who 
asked nothing but to be allowed “to fiddle 
modestly for my bread and cheese.” For 
him the daughter of the strutting Alonzo 
conceives a passion. Some of the incidents 
which have to do with the growth of that 
passion, might, in the hands of a less facile 
and skilful manipulator of characters and 
events, come dangerously near to grossness. 
As it is, they are human. Even though it is 
all one big comedy, the whole book is human 
and good, and at the same time keenly an- 
alytic of a certain Chicago life which no 
novelist has, up to this time, touched on suc- 
cessfully. 

There are melodramatic touches—or at 
least they would be such, if less finely told. 

















Before the story is finished there are men 
knocked down, a villain foiled and the 
wealthy Valentine Quarles marries the pov- 
erty-stricken little “Duchess.” It is a great 
thing for the “Duchess” when he marries 
her, but one is inclined to feel sorry for her 
after all. She is a vital and growing creature 
—innocent and wise at once—the kind of 
woman that attracts both men and women. 

“A Comedy” the book is named on the 
title page. In that must be forgiven the 
tendency at times to a certain extravagancy 
of satire. Alliterative sentences occur fre- 
quently, too—though they can scarcely be 
called a fault, and there is sometimes a lack 
of detail in the relation of individual inci- 
dents which lends a certain abruptness to 
the telling. Yet the work is artistic—it does 
not jar upon the sensibilities—it is a thor- 
oughbred among books. Few stories are 
more completely told. 

J.C. 


Tomaso’s Fortune: ANp OTHER SroriEs. 
By Henry Seton Merriman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price $1.50. 


HERE are in this collection of Mr. Mer- 

riman’s briefer things nineteen stories 
covering characters and situations in Eng- 
land, India, Spain, Germany, France, and 
on the waters of the sea, and there is not a 
dull one among them. But they are worth 
more than such negative praise—they are all 
positively good, although some are better 
than others, as needs must be of any work 
done by mortal hands. They are stories of 
soldiers and civilians, of the loftier and the 
lowly, but wherever Mr. Merriman takes his 
readers it is always where there is what is 
most interesting, and his portrayals of love 
and hate and courage and sacrifice are pre- 
sented vividly, but always with an artistic 
delicacy that softens the glare of the in- 
tenser emotions without lessening their best 
effect. For that reason, although Mr. Mer- 
riman not infrequently kills his heroes or 
heroines, he always does it with such refined 
and polished skill as to rob death of its 
terrors. Ordinarily a story with a death in 
it is sad, and the reader wishes that it might 
have ended otherwise, but in Mr. Merriman’s 
death stories the ultimate sacrifice is made 
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so naturally that any other conclusion would 
be quite disappointing. There is an airiness 
of treatment of every subject, even the most 
serious, that enhances rather than detracts 
from the value of his work, and one may 
smile though he knows that he is on the 


verge of tears. His stories read as if they 
had come from the mind of a Kipling and 
been put upon paper with the pen of a Har- 
land—thoughts of iron in language of 
velvet. 

Which of the nineteen stories in this book 
is best is not for any one individual to say. 
They vary in quality, true, but so do the 
tastes of the people who read them, and al- 
though the critic might define by rules which 
one most nearly met the requirements of 
perfection, the readers themselves, disre- 
garding the technical judgment, would de- 
cide for themselves according as they liked 
more or less, but disliked, never. Whatever 
may be said of books of short stories gen- 
erally and in particular, it may be said of 
this one that the reader who takes it with 
him for his leisure moments will not be dis- 
appointed, except in one particular, which is 
that there are only nineteen stories in the 
book. And back of that will be the shadow 
that shall never be lightened—Merriman is 
dead. W. J. L. 


Gotr ror Women. By Genevieve Hecker. 
Baker § Taylor Co., New York. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


Bde a large number of women golfers the 
articles on “Golf for Women” have be- 
come familiar through the columns of 
“Golf,” but there is not one of these who 
will not welcome them in the attractive 
book form in which they have just come 
from the hands of the publishers. And those 
who have not already read the separate arti- 
cles have a greater pleasure in store, since 
they may have at once all for which the 
others waited months. 

The illustrations might almost be called 
pictorial golf lessons, so thoroughly do they 
suit the text, and demonstrate the fact, since 
they are chiefly from photographs of Miss 
Hecker, that it is possible to practice what 
she preaches. 

It is a book that will prove both interest- 
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ing and instructive, not only to beginners 
but to old players as well. 

Of course, not all players will agree with 
Miss Hecker in everything, especially, for 
instance, in what she says constitutes a per- 
fect set of clubs, for in the hands of some 
players some of the clubs she mentions have 
proved useless, while others which she has 
considered unworthy of even “honorable 
mention” have been most effective. The few 
terse remarks she makes concerning the im- 
patience of the average woman golfer will, 
if taken to heart, repay any present or pros- 
pective player for reading the book if she 
finds nothing else, which is scarcely possible, 
for there is no point of the game which has 
not been fully covered and, best of all for 
the woman golfer, covered from a woman’s 
standpoint. The last chapter of the book 
is devoted to “Impressions of American 
Golf,” by Miss Rhona K. Adair, the English 
and Irish champion, and while it contains 
nothing either startling, instructive, or new, 
is nevertheless interesting, as it shows the 
standing of American women golfers from 
a different point of view. 

C. McL. N. 


Tue Daysprinc. By William Barry. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Ba ese Dayspring” presents in its title a 
rather pretty and sentimental sugges- 
tion, which the book itself effectually carries 
out. Though one may find in the story 
plenty of stern and rugged virtue, the senti- 
mental—the wistfully sentimental—pre- 
vails. 

An Irish youth, full of blood and full of 
courage, carries himself through years and 
many pages of the volume in search of the 
satisfaction to be derived from having fol- 
lowed his definite principles and his definite 
ideals; only to discover in the last chapter, 
that there is more satisfaction in marrying 
and being happy ever after. He might have 
married the fair Chatelaine of his heart in 
any of the preceding chapters, but had he 
done so we should have been deprived of the 
entertaining tale of his adventures, and also 
the changes in his attitude. These, by the 


way, are so intensely human that the book 
commands our sympathy and respect. 
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The Irish youth has, before we make his 
acquaintance, committed a murder. His 
father’s landlord, having consented to the 
pulling down of their peasant hut over the 
head of the hero’s dying mother, is killed by 
the hot-headed Irish boy. He then escapes 
to France. There it so happens that his 
friends are aristocrats, and among them a 
young and beautiful widow with whom he 
promptly falls in love. One day he knocks 
down a peasant who dares to address his 
lady on the high road demanding redress 
from alleged injustices. Then comes to the 
hero the knowledge that, after all, his sym- 
pathies are entirely with the peasant, and 
that his motto is “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity.” In the enthusiasm of this reve- 
lation he abandons his friends, seeks a gar- 
ret, old clothes, black bread, the people and, 
when the fighting comes, a gun. The Com- 
mune satisfies his soul until he watches the 
Tuileries burn—which is a delicately humor- 
ous touch bordering on tragedy. The high 
pitch of his enthusiasm spends itself in the 
destruction of an art museum—and he finds 
himself as sentimental as of old. Then, of 
course, he marries the rich and aristocratic 
lady. But one does not think of him as fall- 
ing down or as even stumbling, simply as 
having learned; which sensation conveys its 
generous and comforting moral—things 
most unusual in a moral. 

Without sounding any depths Mr. Barry 
has woven a thread of mysticism or spiri- 
tualism through the story which adds to the 
interests of an already interesting tale. 


H. B. 


Tue Sirent Praces. By Stewart Edward 
White. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


NOTHER of Mr. White’s wonder books; 
another of those rare and admirable 
stories where the soul of Nature is united to 
the soul of man; where facts made potent 
by imagination exert such a sharp pervasive 
influence on the reader—of no mere clan or 
cult—that he utters “grand,” and quivers 
while he reads. 
The northern wild, the forest and the 
barren of the practically unexplored vast- 
nesses of Upper Canada,—the region, to 























which, in “Conjuror’s House” the writer 
did no justice, is here depicted and used as 
the background of a story, with a relentless- 
ness amounting almost to fatality. Not a 
grain of what we feel must be the truth is 
allowed to slip by without rendering its duty 
of complete impressiveness. In these mat- 
ters of great scenery, in the adequate repre- 
sentation of sublime natural forces, Mr. 
Stewart Edward White is master. Mr. Jack 
London has done large things with similar 
material; but Mr. London gives us the note 
of struggle to an ultimate despair, while Mr. 
White never abandons his creed of struggle 
justified and armed with hope. His charac- 
ters have fresh perseverance, but they have 
spiritual perseverance, too. 

Yet are we right in speaking of Mr. 
White’s noble landscape achievement as a 
“background”? Is it not rather the front 
and foreground of his work, the matter 
wherein lies his chief interest and distinc- 
tion? Does not nature—as with Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts—in a manner partly obliter- 
ate the idea of man? The characters in 
“The Silent Places” have clearly awakened 
the writer’s keenest observation, but it re- 
quires the Silent Places themselves to quick- 
en his transforming powers of mind. Dick 
and Sam, the trappers, and the Indian girl 
May-may-gwan, rouse within us enough 
sympathy and suspense to carry the tale un- 
flagging to the end; but, nevertheless, the 
setting is the part that exhibits this writer’s 
genius in its fullest flower. He gives us the 
sense of vastness and force, of the futility 
of all effort that is not of its very nature al- 
most superhuman; he is carried away by his 
lyric intensity, enchanted by this mighty 
kingdom of outdoors which he knows so 
well, and serves as nobly as he may. 

To regard “The Silent Places” from any 
other viewpoint; to think of it chiefly as a 
study of character or as a story of romance, 
or even (as might be to the initiated) as a 
story of life, strength and realism would be 
merely to blur its aim and consequent dis- 
tinction. Indeed, were we to allow our vision 
too central a light on the characters and 
their adventures, we should probably find 
them all disappointingly thin. A friend of 
mine spoke of Mayne Reid, but I would not 
listen! The affair of the Indian girl verges 
on something realistic—something vivid, but 
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it fails in the attempt, does not exactly 
strike home. Even for an Ojibway maiden 
to surrender her virtue to aid the man she 
loves is a ticklish business in the hands of a 
novelist who has heretofore succeeded not 
too well with his women characters. The act 
can be justified only by an atmosphere of 
heroism that is akin to religion. Somehow 
we miss the romance of it, it does not seem 
to suit the pen of Stewart Edward White. 
Yet, and there is everything in that con- 
cluding “yet,” the book is grand; it has a 
note, it is pure, harmonious, full of motion 
as the driving clouds. It gives the refresh- 
ment of open and primeval things, it comes 
to our senses like a mountain torrent of 
young and crystalline, out-of-doors delight. 
J.S. D. 


Tue Divine Vision AND Oruer Poems. By 
A. E. The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net. 


HE verse of this little volume must be 

pursued and gently wooed before it is 
won. The reader must put himself in tune 
with its quiet and unsoliciting loveliness. 
He catches its quality by brooding over it, 
by re-reading it, by listening for its echo in 
the heart and mind. Only by surrendering 
his own mood, and by adopting one in har- 
mony with the poet’s, will he become a par- 
taker of the poet’s vision. Sometimes, even 
though he follow with flying feet, the 
thought eludes him, showing, as it flashes 
by, merely an alluring profile which flowers 
myriad-like in memory. 

The collection is marked by that combina- 
tion of subtlety and simplicity which char- 
acterizes the school of Irish poets to which 
it belongs. The simplicity seems to be an 
effect of its unconsciousness,—if verse may 
ever be said to be unconscious,—an uncon- 
sciousness like that of a recluse, searching 
after the secret of his own soul, and, in the 
silence, finding it. The subtlety is of a pe- 
culiar flavor native to the Celtic mind, which 
blends, in such curious and fascinating 
guise, asceticism with the love of this beauti- 
ful world; a quality of mind which sends, 
continually, its earth-born imaginings seek- 
ing after their heavenly kin. A cool fra- 
grance emanates from this verse. It soothes 
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like the twilight, which it so beautifully and 
so variously celebrates. There is in it 
neither heat or passion. It is the place of 
“silent silver lights and darks undreamed 
of,” where one may bless oneself with 
peace, where “quiet, the tender shepherd, 
keeps the fold.” It finds its light in shadow, 
its song in silence, in mystery its heart of 
truth. 
M. L. S. 


Tue Commuters. By Alhert Bigelow Paine. 
J. F. Taylor & Co., New York. Price 
$1.50. 


T° those who read “The Van Dwellers,” 
that history true to life of the moderate- 
means masses who seek homes in the 
city at rentals which will leave sufficient of 
the bread-winners’ earnings to pay other 
bills than the landlord’s, this new book of 
Mr. Paine’s, “The Commuters,” will come 
with a gladsome note. The first book was 
the story of the Author, the Little Woman 
and the Precious Ones flitting about the flats 
of the city to find a resting place, and set- 
tling at last in the blessed green of the coun- 
try. This book is the story of the develop- 
ment of the home they had found, at least to 
a certain point. Above all things Mr. Paine 
is a poet and an optimist, and when he isn’t 
dreaming dreams before the crackling wood 
fire on the suburban hearth, he is making a 
joy of chasing chambermaids, or cooks, or 
carpenters, or house-cleaners, or masons, or 
malaria, or mosquitoes, or mud, or tramps, or 
garden-seeds, or nurserymen, or trains, or 
something or other of the thousand and one 
things that go to make the life of the com- 
muter—well, the life of a commuter. There 
is nothing else like it on earth, and any 
other comparison than with itself is a con- 
fession that the person who does it doesn’t 
know the essence of comparative philology. 
But that is neither here nor there. We 
are talking about this latest book of Mr. 
Paine’s on the suburban life, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it as from the heart 
and soul and body. Mr. Paine has been 
there and knows what he is talking about. 
And the good of it is that he has found in it 
so much to tell of that is cheerful and happy 
and what is convincing that with all its de- 
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fects it is better to suffer in the country than 
in a city flat. His book is cheery with good 
humor, but all through it he has stuck little 
splinters of advice and suggestion that must 
materially help those who go down to the 
countryside in cottages. He freely admits 
that all is not good grass in a green field, 
and that the dream-garden of the suburban- 
ite will grow weeds in rank profusion; 
but these have their compensations, and 
though the commuter may not be perfectly 
happy in his rural retreat, he can’t be any 
more miserable than he would be if cooped 
up in a city flat. That is the true philosophy 
of life anyway—not to be happier than any- 
body else, but to be less miserable than 
somebody else. 

“The Commuters” is a good all-around 
book for city and country reader to plunge 
into head and heels, and the reader who 
can’t enjoy it should at once seek a sani- 
tarium and take something for his system. 

The pictures by Florence Scovell Shinn 
are fairly illustrative and one might con- 
clude that they were portraits if they are as 
true to facts as the book is. W. J. L. 


A Preacuer’s Story or His Work. By W. 
S. Rainsford. The Outlook Company, 
New York. Price, $1.25 net. 


A MISSION was something of a novelty 
in the Centennial year, and the blond, 
athletic, smooth-faced, well-groomed youth 
that came to Baltimore that October was 
hardly less so. Even his English accent 
struck strangely on Southern ears, for the 
broad “‘a” was a sporadic affectation at that 
slipshod period. The quiet up-town church 
of St. Peter’s was soon crowded with people, 
some of them young and feminine the eye- 
witness must confess, drawn by the new, 
forceful personality of the missioner, but 
nailed by his message. It must have stirred 
older hearts, for the rector, Dr. Grammar, 
most genial and liberal of men, was scarcely 
less affected than the casual attendant. 
Signed to “A Preacher’s Story” is the 
name of that young evangelist, now grown 
famous in his maturity,—the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford. He who runs may read in these 
unique pages the reason for the great suc- 
cess of St. George’s, with its dancing class, 




















dramatic society, battalion and brass band, 
gymnasium, sewing and cooking schools, its 
big Sunday-school and congregation, its big- 
ger contributions. A revolution that in twen- 
ty years has so altered a slum neighborhood 
that an old woman can exclaim, “‘ Now there 
are four or five gentlemen on every block,” 
is no less than startling. Dr. Rainsford gives 
the praise to “the service that money could 
not buy,” but the reader sees that the service 
was drawn and directed by the magnetism of 
a great personality. Absolute sincerity, first 
with his conscience, next with his fellow 
man, selflessness, devotion are joined to 
the more secular qualities of simplicity, 
frankness, humor, business acumen, and a 
modesty, no less great in telling the story of 
success, than of failure. His personalities 
are sometimes like sledge-hammer taps, but 
frankness breaks no bones, and the book, 
which—the publishers tell us—is really the 
report of talks in Dr. Rainsford’s study, has 
the charm, as well as the directness, of per- 
sonal impact. It is the next best thing to 
seeing Dr. Rainsford in the flesh, and praise 
can go no higher. 

A. A. S. 


Sevastopo, AND OTHER Mivitary TALEs. 
By Leo Tolstoy (Translated by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude), Funk § Wagnalls 


Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
A LL that is most inconceivably horrible 

and tragic in the daily realities of war 
is ruggedly related in these pages, without 
any evident intentional consideration for ar- 
tistic or moral effect: an impersonal, impar- 
tial delineation of stern facts by bared real- 
ism, presented in words and phrases that 
strike the ears and senses like clods of clay 
falling on the lid of a coffin,—a strange, un- 
usual technique and atmosphere that, with 
fine sense of proportion, have been well pre- 
served by the authorized translators. “It is 
only now that the tales of the early days of 
the siege of Sevastopol are for you no longer 
beautiful, historical legends, but have be- 
come realistic.” 

The preponderance of interest focuses 
most powerfully on the details and back- 
ground of the incident related as a revela- 
tion of individual and collective thought, 
life and conditions under the relentless 
grasp of war. Only one of the sketches,— 
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“Two Hussars,’—contains the nucleus and 


continuity of a “story.” In this single 
sketch, and when, as in closing the first 
chapter, Tolstoy rises to his inimitable scenic 
description, we momentarily forget the grim 
degradation and barbaric pitilessness of hu- 
man conflict. 

Since Russia again wars with other 
powers, because “questions the diplomatists 
have not settled still remain unsolved by 
powder and blood,” much interest attaches 
to Tolstoy’s vivid portrayal of the racial 
traits of the Russian soldier, bearing, as 
they do, on the possible outcome of this 
struggle: 

“In every wrinkle, every muscle, in the 
breadth of these shoulders, the thickness of 
these legs in enormous boots: in every move- 
ment, quiet, firm, and deliberate, are seen 
the distinctive traits of that which forms the 
strength of the Russian—his simplicity and 
obstinacy. A Russian’s spirit does 
not rest on easily inflammable enthusiasm 
which cools quickly, like the courage of 
Southern nations; it is as difficult to inflame 
him as it is to depress him. In a 
Russian, a real Russian soldier, you will 
never find any bragging, swagger, or desire 
to befog or excite themselves in time of dan- 
ger; on the contrary, modesty, simplicity, 
and a capacity for seeing in peril something 
quite else than the danger, are the distinctive 
features of his character. You un- 
derstand that the motive which actuates 
them is not that petty ambition or forgetful- 
ness which you yourself experienced, but 
some stronger feeling, which has made of 
them beings who live quietly under the fly- 
ing balls, facing a hundred chances of 
death, amid conditions of continual toil, lack 
of sleep, and dirt. To-morrow, or to-day, 
perhaps each of these men will cheerfully 
and proudly go to face death, and die stead- 
fastly and calmly. Deep in each 
soul dwells a noble spark, capable of making 
him a hero. . O Lord Almighty! 
Thou alone hast heard and knowest the sim- 
ple yet burning and desperate prayers of 
ignorance, of confused repentance, prayers 
for bodily health and for spiritual enlight- 
enment, that have risen to Thee from this 
dreadful place of death. . . .” 

Truly, if the modern Russian soldier is ‘a 
type like unto this, he is an antagonist with 
which to reckon carefully. A. L. 








THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Law, Dr. Tuomas Graves, at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, late in March, in his sixty-eighth 
year. Left the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in 1878 and became librarian of Signet Li- 
brary. Edited the Douay Diaries, arranged 
from Cardinal Newman’s sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century manuscripts. Author: Jes- 
uits and Seculars in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; The Arch-Priest Controversy; 
A Calendar of the English Martyrs of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; An 
Introductory Dissertation of the Latin Vul- 
gate. 


Frye, Hersert C., at Ventnor, Eng., 
early in April. For several years librarian 
of the Royal Institution. Author: Sub- 
marine Warfare. 


CarryL, Guy Wetmore, at New York 
City, April 1, aged thirty-one. Once asso- 
ciate editor of Munsey’s Magazine. Author: 
Fables for the Frivolous (1898); Mother 
Goose for Grown-ups (1900) ; Grimm Tales 
Made Gay (1902); The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor (1903); The Will of Andrew Vane 
(1903) ; Zut, and Other Parisians (1903). 


Diaz, Assy Morton, at Belmont, Mass., 
April 1, aged eighty-three. An anti-slavery 
reformer. Author: King Lily and Rosebud 
(1869); The William Henry Letters 
(1870); Chronicles of the Stimpcett Fam- 
ily; Lucy Maria (1873) ; Story-book for the 
Children (1875); Neighborhood Talks on 
Arbitration vs. War (1876); The Jimmy 
John and Other Stories (1877); Polly Co- 
logne (1881); Christmas Morning (1881) ; 
Cats’ Arabian Nights (1881); Domestic 
Problems (1884); The John Spicer Lec- 
tures (1887); Bybury to Beacon Street 
(1889); Only a Flock of Women (1893) ; 


Religious Training of Children (1896). 
Also numerous anti-slavery pamphlets. 


Russert, Ernest C., at El Paso, Tex., 
April 1, aged forty-four. Once editor of 
Public Opinion. Author: The Reason Why. 


Cosse, Frances Power, at London, Eng., 
April 5, in her eighty-second year. Ration- 
alistic writer and pamphleteer. Author: Es- 
says on Intuitive Morals (1855); Religious 
Duty (1857); Pursuits of Women (1863) ; 
Broken Lights: an Inquiry into the Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of Religious 
Faith (1864); Hours of Work and Play 
(1867); Dawning Lights (1868); Darwin- 
ism in Morals (1872); The Hopes of the 
Human Race Hereafter and Here (1874); 
Duties of Women (1880); The Peak in 
Darien (1882); The Scientific Spirit of the 
Age (1888); The Modern Rock (1889). 
Editor of an edition of Theodore Parker’s 
Works, and author of travels in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and Palestine. 


Brown, Watter Lex, at Chicago, April 
6, aged fifty. Famous chemist and biblio- 
phile. Author: A Manual of Assaying. 


Green, Tuomas M., at Danville, Ky., 
April 7, aged sixty-seven. Author: The 
Spanish Conquest; and local Histories of 
Southern Families. 


Gunn, Tuomas Butter, at Birmingham, 
Eng., April 7, aged seventy-eight. Illus- 
trator, war correspondent, and contributor to 
American and English periodicals. Author: 
Physiology of New York Boarding Houses, 
an illustrated humorous book. 


Morris, Rosert GrirFin, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., April 9. Author of popular 

















plays: The “Fritz” series for J. K. Em- 
mett; the “Chris and Lena” series for 
Baker and Farron; “Old Shipmates” for 
Frank Mordaunt; “Michael Strogoff” for 
the Kiralfy brothers, and many others. 


Boutiincx, Orro von, in Germany, 
about April 10, in his eighty-ninth year. 
Famous Sanskrit scholar who began with 
Roth, in 1852, the Sanskrit dictionary which 
bears his name and which was completed in 
1875. Also published a critical edition of 
Kalidasa’s great drama, “Sakuntala,” a col- 
lection of lyric writers, a work on poetics, 
Upanishads, and critical Vedic studies. 


Macy, Artuour, at Dalton, Mass., April 
11, aged sixty-two. Was a well-known 
writer of verse, and had a volume of verses 
on child-life ready for publication. 


Marsie, Mrs. Catuie Bonney, at New 
York, April 11. Verse writer and translator. 
Compiled: Wit and Wisdom of Bulwer; 
Wisdom and Eloquence of Webster. 


Smytu, Rev. Dr. Eosert C., D. D., at 
Andover, Mass., April 12, aged seventy-five. 
For forty years professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Author: Three Discourses on the Religious 
History of Bowdoin College; translator of 
; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism; Influence of Jonathan Ed- 
wards on the Spiritual Life of New Eng- 
land. Joint author: Progressive Orthodoxy; 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 





Sroreis, Jutian, at London, Eng., April 
13, in his fifty-sixth year. Author: John-a- 
Dreams; An Accomplished Gentleman; 
Dick’s Wanderings; John Maidment; Thral- 
dom; My Friends and I; Comedy of a Coun- 
try House; A Master of Fortune; After 
Twenty Years; The Folly of Pen Harring- 
ton; Little Comedies; Stephen Calinari; 
Count Julian, a Tragedy; A Book of Song. 





Smites, SamMvEt, at London, Eng., April 
16, in his ninety-second year. Author: 
Lives of George and Robert Stephenson; 
Self-Help, with Illustrations of Character 
and Conduct; Duty; Thrift; Life and La- 
bor; Industrial Biography; Men of Inven- 
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tion and Industry; Life of John Murray; 
A Publisher and His Friends. 


Martin, George A., at Brattleboro, Vt., 
April 16, aged seventy-three. For several 
years editor of the publications of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington; writer on 
live-stock and agricultural topics. 


Smitru, Henry H., at Savannah, Ga., 
April 17, aged sixty. Once Journal clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Author of 
the famous “Reed Rules.” Had in manu- 
script almost ready for publication Parlia- 
mentary History of the Congress of the 
United States; and of the Parliamentary, 
Political, and Legislative Leaders of the 
American Congress. 


Tuompson, Sir Henry, Bart., at London, 
Eng., April 18, in his eighty-fourth year. 
Distinguished English surgeon. Author: 
Standard essays on surgery; Food and Feed- 
ing; also two novels—All But, and Charley 
Kingston’s Aunt. 


Srenuovuse, Mrs. Fannie, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., about April 18. Author of The 
Tyranny of Mormonism, which created 
widespread prejudice against the Mormon 
church. 


Lippincott, Saran J. (“Grace Green- 
wood”) at New Rochelle, N. Y., April 20, 
aged eighty. Author: Greenwood Leaves; 
Poems; History of My Pets; Recollections 
of My Childhood; Haps and Mishaps of a 
Tour in Europe; Merry England; Bonnie 
Scotland; Stories and Legends of Ireland, 
France and Italy; Stories of Many Lands; 
Stories from Famous Ballads; New Life in 
New Lands; Victoria, Queen of England; 
Record of Five Years; Stories and Sketches. 


Voix, Joun, at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
20, in his sixtieth year. Editor of the Dan- 
ish weekly Nordlyset; last year published a 
volume of Danish and English songs. 


Coteman, Joun, at London, Eng., April 
21. Veteran actor and playwriter who col- 
laborated with Charles Reade, and published 
a memoir of Samuel Phelps, a famous Eng- 
lish actor-manager. ; 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE AUNT 
By W. L. W. 


At winter my distress was sore, 
As amiably foretold by you 

Last fall, when from your ample store 
You aid refused, but I’ve pulled through; 

So pray don’t look at me that way, 
Dear madam, with affrighted glance; 

I'm here, I just dropped in to say, 
To do my summer song and dance. 








